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Will kick you from your place, 

6ut then too late, too late." 
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CHAPTER I 
THE YEAR OF LOYALTY 

Yes, that remarkable outburst of loyalty in the 
summer of 1897 was doubtless a perfectly 
genuine indication of the high esteem in which 
the veteran Queen of England was held by a 
not inconsiderable minority of her subjects. 

Her Majesty Queen Victoria, who completed 
in 1897 the sixtieth year of her reign, was un- 
doubtedly beloved by the few hundreds of 
courtiers, nobles, and gentry to whom she was 
personally known ; whilst her domestic virtues, 
tiomestic griefs, her charitable impulses, had 
earned for her the respect of many thousands 
of honest workers throughout the kingdom who 
read their newspapers and were thus assured 
that a Queen of England existed. In many a 
humble English and Scottish home portraits of 
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the Queen are said to have adorned the white- 
washed walls ; crude portraits, representing 
her Majesty surrounded by her perplexingly 
numerous children and grandchildren, garish 
prints which usually bore but slight resemblance 
to the royal personages depicted. In certain 
parts of the kingdom too, as at Windsor, the 
Isle of Wight, Balmoral, the august Sovereign 
had even been seen in the flesh by gaping 
rustics ; for at these places Queen Victoria was 
provided with magnificent castles and palaces ; 
and here she chiefly lived, preferring the bracing 
air of Balmoral, or the sea breezes of Osborne * 
to the murky, smoke-stained atmosphere in 
which some odd millions of her subjects toiled, 
moiled, sweated, shivered and ran the whole 
gamut of squalid urban life. Earlier in the 
reign, London shopkeepers had sullenly resented 
the closing of Buckingham Palace, the pre- 
ference shown by the Queen for country air ; 
but to the working classes this was a matter of 
no consequence, and in the Year of Loyalty 
even the tradesmen forgot their old grievance 
and shouted " God save the Queen " as lustily 
as the very courtiers. 

There is abundant evidence, indeed, that the 
Queen was popular, as popular as an abstract, 
constitutional Sovereign could well have become 

 Court Circular. 
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THE YEAR OF LOYALTY 

during a long and stainless life spent far apart 
from the life of the teeming millions of workers. 
In that decade of inartistic production many of 
the lesser periodicals and magazines contained 
articles descriptive of the Queen's early, middle, 
or later, life, and from the very frequency of 
their repetition these would seem to have been 
appreciated by middle-class readers.* In the 
press, too, the daily and weekly journals devoted 
much space to the doings of royalty, and 
personal paragraphs relating to the Court are 
said to have been paid for at the high rate of 
twopence the line. The modest achievements 
of the numerous Princes and Princesses of the 
Blood, their social engagements, their journey- 
ings, their marryings, the birth of their many 
children, how they dressed, shot, gambled or 
gave alms — all these fascinating details were 
regularly recorded for the enlightenment of the 
stolid middle class. 

As for the working men, these appear to have 
concerned themselves but little with the doings 
of rojralty ; although already there was a sec- 
tion, the Socialists, which openly preached 
republican principles and demanded, amidst 
the jeers of the regularly employed, the sup- 
pression of the idle rich and the nationalisation 
of the land. Enthusiasts, dressed in soft felt 

 Charing Cross Magazine, Balmoral Magazine, &c, 
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hats and red neckties, expounded these prin- 
ciples in the parks on Sundays, cheek by jowl 
with Salvation Army preachers and other crazy 
' cranks/ The full-fed artisan, the well-paid 
mechanic turned away from these agitators with 
a sneer. So little were they regarded that even 
the police allowed the park orators considerable 
licence. Yet even then, in that period of cheap 
food, passive loyalty. Jingoism, and general 
prosperity there were a few underpaid, and 
some wholly unpaid men who listened with 
dull, unexpectant acquiescence to the Socialist 
creed. 

No matter ; the working millions of Great 
Britain paid little heed to crack-brained orators, 
and as yet were chiefly concerned with their 
trade unions and the election of a mere sprink- 
ling of labour candidates to Parliament. Food 
was marvellously cheap ; work obtainable ; 
employers reasonably disposed, on the whole, 
to make small concessions to the honest, self- 
respecting, beer-swilling British workman, and 
to court his vote with smooth flattery. So long 
as he was in work (and perhaps beer) the 
average British workman was very well content 
with the Constitution and his constitutional 
Sovereign. To be sure, the competition for 
employment was growing keener than was 
desirable, and it was vaguely suspected that 
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THE YEAR OF LOYALTY 

overpopulation tended to the reduction of 
wages. But this economic fact had been 
grasped only by the intelligent minority, and 
the wives of working men continued to bring 
forth children with praiseworthy fertility. 
Church and press applauded their efforts, the 
latter pointing scornfully to the shrinking popu- 
lation of immoral France, and calling upon 
British mothers to furnish sons for the conquest 
of new colonies beyond the seas. The British 
workman lacked leisure for the study of puz- 
zling economics. His business was to keep 
his job and, if possible, secure a periodical rise 
of wages through the machinery of his trade 
union. Meanwhile he was perfectly loyal in 
the abstract, but cared more about his daily 
beer than the government of the country. 
Even his ever-increasing family disturbed him 
but little, for had he not the constant approval 
of Church and press ? 

So, in the summer of 1897, *^^ working men 
of London gazed curiously at the Diamond 
Jubilee procession, and cheered lustily in 
honour of the virtuous Queen who had sat 
secure for sixty years upon the English throne. 

The cheer was echoed in nearly all parts of 
the kingdom and, for a while, the red-necktied 
orators addressed their Sabbath eloquence to 
the empty air. 
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CHAPTER II 
SPLENDID ISOLATION 

The Oriental and Colonial potentates had been 
duly decorated, the Colonial Ministers lavishly 
feted; and during the Victorian celebration 
there had been much chatter in press and on 
platform as to the increased cordiality of the 
relations between England and the Powers. 
Conservatives were determined to discover 
evidences of this purely imaginary entente in 
the essentially personal regard for the Queen 
displayed by the crowned heads ; whilst men 
of all shades of politics were eager to believe 
in the high patriotism of the Colonies. The 
dream of Imperial Federation was to become 
accomplished fact ; the Colonists, it was said, 
were willing to share the burden of Imperial 
defence, and ere long an Imperial Parliament 
would assemble at Westminster, an Imperial 
navy ride the seas. 

The " Diamond Jubilee," in short, seems to 
have produced a florid gush of patriotism and 
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SPLENDID ISOLATION 

of lip loyalty to the Crown in the tumult of 
which Radicalism was temporarily swamped 
and silenced. Even experienced Ministers 
who had hitherto boasted of England's "splen- 
did isolation" were affected and borne along 
upon the Jingo torrent. But ere long hatred 
and jealousy of England were again displayed, 
and, for a while, perplexed politicians hesitated 
between the platform attractions of " splendid 
isolation " and entente cordiale with the fickle 
Powers. 

In the summer of i8 — came the Egyptian 
trouble, or, to be exact, the old dispute con- 
nected with Egyptian finances was brought to 
a head through the aggressive attitude of the 
French Ministry, the demands of the Russian 
press, and partly too through the imprudent 
action of the Khedive. The native rising in 
Cairo was suppressed by our troops with a 
vigour which earned for General Cullender the 
thanks of both Houses of Parliament and the 
execrations of the Continental press. It is true 
the Opposition resisted the vote of thanks, and 
that the speeches of some prominent members 
of the Liberal party were triumphantly quoted 
in France ; but it is clear from the report of 
Lord Croyden, at this time British Minister in 
Egypt, that the so-called " Massacre of the 
Bazaar " was a ghastly military necessity, but 
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for which the lives of hundreds of English 
residents would have been imperilled. 

The crisis passed ; the Khedive was not 
proved to have been concerned in the rising, 
and so was permitted to retain his galling 
position as the puppet of Lord Croyden. This 
was another of our many Egyptian blunders, 
but our hold upon the country seemed secure, 
and, with the exception of the extreme 
Radicals, headed by Mr. Lampooner, few poli- 
ticians were seriously disturbed by the renewal 
of the French demands. True, the Russian 
press had begun to support the unreasonable 
complaints of France ; but the Government 
was not to be bullied, and increased Its popu- 
larity in the country by ordering an additional 
force of 7000 troops to be sent forthwith to 
Egypt. 

But there was considerable disappointment 
in the Jingo ranks, and some indignation 
among Liberals, when it was found that the 
British military system could not immediately 
furnish so large a number of troops. The War 
Office was not to be hurried in this unseemly 
manner, but required notice of, say, a couple 
of months ere it could assemble, equip, and 
transport the Egyptian reinforcements. Mean- 
while, French intrigues rendered it imperative 
that the Army of Occupation should be promptly 
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SPLENDID ISOLATION 

strengthened. Cairo was in a state of repressed 
ferment; the French and native papers, so 
virulent in their attacks upon Lord Croyden 
and General Cullender that several journals 
had to be suppressed and editors imprisoned. 
English soldiers were treacherously murdered 
after nightfall ; English women did not escape 
insult in the broad light of day ; the Khedive's 
troops had to be confined within barracks ; 
and, in a word, native hostility to the British 
occupation was exhibited in the plainest 
manner. At Alexandria, where there had also 
been mutiny, the natives were overawed by the 
guns of our warships, and sailors and marines 
were landed to patrol the town. In short, the 
country which was said by English capitalists 
to owe us such a debt of gratitude was in a 
ferment, and the delay in sending reinforce- 
ments induced most of our officers to ship 
their wives and children home to England. 
However, some regiments were detached from 
the garrisons of Malta and Gibraltar, and 
whilst the War Office were organising the 
7000 troops, two battalions of Guards were 
embarked at the London docks. 

The despatch of the Guards created an un- 
favourable impression in the country. At the 
Service clubs, old officers sighed dismally over 
the whist tables and deplored the collapse of 
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the Short Service system ; the usual pessimistic 
letters from retired generals appeared in the 
newspapers ; and florid leading articles were 
penned in Fleet Street demanding the appoint- 
ment of a Select Committee to report upon the 
failure of the military machine. In those days 
a conunittee of prosperous, well-fed M.P.'s was 
generally regarded as a heaven-sent panacea 
and an infallible remedy for decades of bung- 
ling. The demand of the press was supported 
by the Opposition and, amid the astonishment 
of men and angels, six hundred orators 
wrangled far into the night of June 30 over a 
futile vote of censure. 

Those who wish to learn how party warfare 
was waged during these waning days of 
monarchy may accept this debate of June 30 
as typical. They will find in the musty pages 
of Hansard a scathing criticism of the military 
system by Sir D. Wilke, a passionate lament by 
Mr. Armond-Gloucester ; but, for the rest, this 
debate, like the majority at this period, displays 
little trace of intelligence, but boundless official 
optimism. Suffice it to record here that, at 
3 A.M on July I, this windy wrangling of six 
hundred civilians ended. The weary shorthand 
writers escaped from the heated press gallery 
to record, for the information of their impassive 
countrymen, that the vote of censure had been 
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defeated by the Government majority of 130 
votes. Thus, by the usual party tactics, it was 
decided that the military system, though in« 
capable of furnishing with promptitude an 
expeditionary force of 7000 men, was suffi- 
ciently good to warrant the- confidence of the 
electors in the Unionist Government. The 
press, quickly discouraged by the result of the 
debate, turned its attention to the more 
generally interesting questions of domestic 
legislation ; and so, for a while, no more was 
said or written concerning the disorganisation 
of the army. 

The New Year, that memorable year in 
English history, dawned upon prosperous, 
contented, loyal England as peacefully as 
though its busy sons had no cause to concern 
themselves with aught but domestic questions 
and party bickerings. Egypt had grown more 
tranquil; the young Khedive entirely sub- 
missive to Lord Croyden since the " Massacre 
of the Bazaar " ; the threats of France and 
Russia had almost subsided ; the few English- 
men interested in Egyptian bonds had pocketed 
their dividends. All was peace, as befitted the 
*^ festive season " of the year ; and full-gorged 
Britons were contentedly rallying from Christ- 
mas orgies preparatory to seeking fresh openings 
for surplus capital. The storm cloud in Egypt 
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had passed, the necessary addition to the Army 
of Occupation had somehow been made ; and 
amid the excitement of parochial debates in 
Parliament military deficiencies were forgotten. 
Ministers, to be sure, alluded no longer in their 
platform speeches to the entente cordiale with 
the Powers. They had reverted by this time 
to England's "splendid isolation," the rapid 
growth of the Empire, the patriotism of the 
Colonies, and the prosperity of the country under 
the Unionist rule. They pointed with pride 
to the comparative tranquillity of Ireland under 
firm rule, to the flourishing state of trade, the 
rally of the Indian people, and so forth. Strong 
in our unrivalled navy, we had no need, they 
said, to concern ourselves with the jealousies 
of the Powers, nor to court alliance with any. 
We had a sacred duty to perform in Egypt, and 
in Egypt we should remain until our task was 
fully accomplished. True, we were solemnly 
pledged to quit the banks of the Nile, but the 
pledge was conveniently indefinite, our work 
incomplete. And, in the meanwhile, we had 
the clearest right to insist that Egypt herself 
should bear the cost of the increased garrisons. 
The Powers might grumble, but in reality our 
international probity, they said, was fully re- 
cognised, and the snarls of the foreign press 
did not represent the attitude of foreign Govern- 
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merits. And even if they did, what matter ? 
"Splendid isolation" and a strong navy were 
the watchwords of the Unionist policy. 

So the country plunged into parochial matters, 
and only the Service papers continued to dwell 
upon military defects. The retired generals 
shook their bald heads over these articles, and 
said that " splendid isolation " ought to involve 
a better army ; but nobody else read the Service 
papers, and Ministers pointed triumphantly to 
the growth of the Empire. 

Yes, the New Year opened, as it seemed, 
very peacefully; but before the end of February 
fresh trouble arose in an outlying corner of the 
unwieldy Empire. 
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CHAPTER III 

TROUBLE IN THE TRANSVAAL 

Only a few years had elapsed since the 
notorious Jameson raid — ^that unpardonable, 
blundering act of aggression which the British 
Government, as in duty bound, had promptly 
discountenanced. The raiders, it will be remem- 
bered, were ignominiously beaten by the sturdy 
Boers ; they surrendered after a pitiful burlesque 
of a fight at Krugersdorp, and were thrown 
into prison to await trial as pirates and free- 
booters. 

Those who have studied the history of the 
later Victorian period will have noted that 
English statesmen had been singularly short- 
sighted in their South African policy. The 
cardinal blunder, which, like most political 
blunders, was fateful in consequences, was the 
annexation of the Transvaal in 1876. But for 
that greedy error the Boers would inevitably 
have been driven out of the Transvaal by the 
Zulus, in which event the whole course of 
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English history would have been different, and 
to this day, perhaps, we should have remained 
a limited monarchy. However, we annexed 
the Transvaal, and soon afterwards became 
involved in a costly war with the Zulu nation as 
the direct consequence of our foolish policy. 
No sooner had we broken the Zulu power than 
the Boers repudiated the annexation,* threw off 
the English yoke and, amid the sneers of 
Europe and the rancorous humiliation of our 
South African colonists, inflicted a series of 
defeats upon a superior British force and gained 
their freedom. Mr. Gladstone, tardily acknow- 
ledging the gross injustice of our quarrel, made 
peace just after the humiliating rout at Majuba 
Hill, and, by so doing, incurred the scorn of all 
English and Colonial Jingoes. The Boers 
gained their independence, but from that time 
forward a bitter feud arose between the Dutch 
and English-speaking races in South Africa. 
The ignorant Boers honestly believed that they 
had forced England to surrender her claims, 
whereas, in reality, and but for Mr. Gladstone's 
magnanimity, the Transvaal Republic must 
ultimately have been crushed by British arms. 
Mu Gladstone's magnanimity was the second 
cardinal blunder. The Liberal leader acted 
humanely and justly, but in politics it is not 

* «* History of our own Times," by Justin McCarthy. 
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always wise to be humane and just. For the 
next fifteen years the racial feud between 
British colonists and Boers continued to 
develop; and culminated, first in the Jameson 
raid, and ultimately in war between England 
and her European rivals. But here we are 
slightly anticipating events that have still to be 
described, and must pause for a moment to 
examine the consequences of the Jameson raid. 
The immediate effect of the raid was to 
increase the racial feud in South Africa. Dr. 
Jameson had been encouraged in his illegal act 
of aggression by the discontented English 
colonists resident in the thriving city of 
Johannesburg, and the arrest of the so-called 
Reform Leaders was the sequel to the fight at 
Krugersdorp. Some sixty of these malcontents 
were brought to trial and sentenced, under the 
laws of the Republic, to fine and imprisonment, 
whilst Dr. Jameson and his officers were sur- 
rendered to the British authorities to be tried 
in their own country. In England the Jingoes 
and the mob made a hero of Jameson, the 
Poet Laureate taking the raid as his theme for 
an execrable poem which was chanted enthusi- 
astically in the music-halls. The Government, 
too, whilst affecting to condemn the raid, gave 
additional offence to the Transvaal Republic by 
liberating Dr. Jameson and some of his chief 
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officers before the expiration of the short terms 
of imprisonment to which it had been con- 
sidered judicious to sentence them. The 
Republic retaliated by introducing stringent 
laws aimed at the aliens in the Transvaal. The 
alien press was effectually muzzled ; the taxa- 
tion of foreigners increased ; and, in a word, 
the Uitlanders paid the usual penalty of revo- 
lutionary failure. But the Transvaal soil was 
rich in gold and, despite the just severity of the 
Boer Government, the Uitlanders remained. 
During the next few years discontent smouldered 
in Johannesburg, and the sagacious President 
Kruger, distrustful of the fair promises of the 
British Cabinet, strengthened the defences of 
the Transvaal. He seems to have clearly fore- 
seen the danger of further plots against the 
State on the part of the preponderating alien 
population which had been attracted to 
Johannesburg by the gold-fields. The English 
press, or at least a large section of it, displayed 
open sympathy with the Uitlanders, whilst in 
Cape Colony and Natal the colonists were 
eager to wipe out the memory of the humilia- 
tions inflicted upon them by the triumphant 
Boer. The Boer farmers were sturdy soldiers, 
but the entire nation was vastly outnumbered 
by the aliens. President Kruger saw that the 
independence of his country could alone be 
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secured by the enforcement of stringent laws, 
and he refused to admit the Uitlanders to any 
share in the government of the Republic. 
Above all, President Kruger distrusted the 
English Cabinet, and so the Boers utilised the 
next few years in undismayed preparation for 
the defence of their hard-won independence. 
The Burghers were re-armed ; * large stores 
of war material were purchased ; forts were 
erected on the borders of the Transvaal ; and 
the Republic entered into a secret treaty with 
Germany as a safeguard against British aggres- 
sion. At the close of 1896 it was estimated 
that the Transvaal would be capable of taking 
the field with a well-armed and disciplined 
force of 30,000 men, whilst the Boer entente 
with the Orange Free State rendered it quite 
possible that 50,000 Dutchmen would, if suffi- 
ciently goaded, rise in arms against England 
and her South African colonies. 

In view of the importance of her South 
African possessions it will, perhaps, scarcely 
be credited that England maintained in these 
colonies only one regiment of cavalry, three of 
infantry, and a battery or two of artillery. 
Besides this small force of regular troops, the 
untrained militia of Cape Colony numbered 

* Thousands of rifles were supplied to the Boers by 
English makers. 
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some 8000 men, of whom only 1500 were 
permanent troops, known as the Cape Mounted 
Rifles. The taxation for defence paid by the 
Cape colonists amounted to rather less than one 
shilling per head annually. Natal maintained 
a militia force of less than 2000 men, the rate 
of taxation in that colony amounting to four 
shillings per head of population. But for the 
British policy of stationing a handful of Imperial 
troops in these Crown colonies, the colonists 
would probably have provided more adequately 
for their own defence by land. To the Imperial 
navy the Cape colonies made no contribution, 
though absolutely dependent upon the fleet for 
defence against invasion from over sea. This 
lamentable selfishness, it may be added, was 
typical of the relations between England and 
her colonies generally,* the consequence being 
that the people of the United Kingdom had to 
bear the brunt of all taxation for Imperial 
defence, and paid for their army and navy at 
the approximate rate of seventeen shillings and 
sixpence per head. This wretched system was 
promptly changed, it will be remembered, after 
the collapse of the monarchy and suppression 
of the privileged class of English legislators ; 
but in the last years of the monarchy the burden 

* The one exception was Australia, which made a 
small and conditional contribution to the Imperial Navy. 
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of defence was borne by the patient asses of 
the United Kingdom as cheerfully as though 
the possession of colonies on these unequal 
terms had been an unqualified blessing instead 
of a gross imposition. 

The colonists laughed in their sleeves, but 
the time was at hand when their laughter should 
be changed into panic and regret. 

Returning now to the Transvaal Republic, 
and contenting ourselves with this brief sketch 
of the political situation in South Africa, history 
confronts us with the 15th day of February, 
18 — . On the morning of that day a certain 
Mr. James Carling, a Scotchman by birth, and 
prominent agitator among the Uitlanders of 
Johannesburg, was quietly seated in his office, 
engaged in correspondence connected with his 
flourishing business. Mr. Carling, it seems, 
had been resident in the city for many years, 
and was universally respected by the British 
community. As a young man he had settled 
in the Transvaal and had rapidly made la con- 
siderable fortune. He had been suspected of 
complicity in the Jameson raid and had even 
been cast into prison at Pretoria to await trial 
as a conspirator ; but there had been insufficient 
evidence to convict him and he was ultimately 
released without trial, and without compensa- 
tion for his detention in prison. From this 
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time forward Mr. Carling appears to have 
nourished a strong grievance against the 
authorities and, through various indiscretions 
of speech, had become a marked man. Among 
other conmiercial ventures he had invested 
money in the Johannesburg Clarion and, as 
part proprietor of that journal, was suspected 
of influencing its policy. The press laws were 
rigid, even harsh, and in the summer of the 
previous year the Clarion had been suppressed 
by reason of the publication of an article 
advocating reforms favoured by the Uitlanders. 
The editor and manager of the paper were 
imprisoned, the proprietors heavily fined, Mr. 
Carling himself being mulcted to the extent of 
a thousand pounds. He paid the fine and, to 
all outward appearance, ceased to concern 
himself with the smouldering agitation. But, 
in reality, he appears to have devoted every 
leisure hour to fanning the flame of rebellion. 
As president of the " Liberty League," a secret 
society comprising many prominent residents 
of the city, he began to import arms and 
ammunition, and obtained promises of condi- 
tional support both from Cape Colopy and Natal. 
The teeth of the Chartered Company had 
been drawn, and from that grasping, ambitious 
body no organised military aid could be 
expected ; but the political grievances of the 
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Uitlanders excited keen sympathy among the 
colonists. 

The plot ripened rapidly ; rifles and ammu- 
nition were imported and concealed in various 
hiding places ; hundreds of young Uitlanders 
bound themselves by oath to take up arms at 
the call of the chief conspirators. The 
ostensible aim of the Liberty League was to 
wring from the Boers that political equality 
which had hitherto been denied to all residents 
of alien birth. In reality, the League aimed 
much higher than this, but the leaders did not 
take the rank and file of the society fully into 
their confidence. Mr.' Carling and his col- 
leagues dreamt of nothing less than the 
expulsion of the Boers from Johannesburg, the 
foundation of a South African Florence in the 
rich soil of the Transvaal. They persuaded 
themselves that if the rebels could hold 
Johannesburg for a week, the whole British- 
born population would enlist under the banner 
of the League, and that substantial aid would 
pour in from the Cape and Natal. 

Such was the situation in Johannesburg, the 
final details of the plot still incomplete, when, 
on the morning of February 15, a small de- 
tachment of Boer police surrounded the offices 
of Mr. Carling and demanded right of search 
under municipal warrant. Mr. Carling saw 
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that resistance was impossible and affected 
unconcern. The police ransacked the building 
and found nothing ; till, at length, one of the 
searchers, a Boer named Jacob Swartz, began, 
with irritating deliberation, to tear up the 
carpet in Mr. Carling's private office. There- 
upon Mr. Carling protested, declaring that the 
policeman was exceeding his authority, that 
such wanton damage to his property was in- 
sufferable. -The protest aroused the suspicion 
of Swartz, who persisted in making an examina- 
tion of the flooring, and bade Mr. Carling stand 
aside in the name of the law. The merchant, 
now in the keenest apprehension of detection, 
tried to turn the Boer from his purpose by 
bribery ; but Swartz proved incorruptible. 
Finally Mr. Carling lost his temper, and, being 
a powerful man and alone in his office with 
the Boer, threw open the door and tried to 
eject him from the room by main force. Swartz 
drew his truncheon, a struggle ensued, and 
Mr. Carling wrested the weapon from his grasp 
and felled the Boer by a violent blow upon 
the head. 

How far-reaching are the effects of the 
most trivial actions J Though he knew it not, 
Mr. Carling had struck the first blow at the 
British Constitution, and the cracked skull of 
poor Boerish Swartz plunged nations into war 1 
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For poor Swartz lay prone upon the carpet, 
and when his comrades emerged from the 
empty cellars they found Mr. Carling kneeling 
beside a dying man. Mr. Carling was arrested 
and lodged in jail at Pretoria the same 
evening. Unfortunately, too, the dying Swartz 
rallied sufficiently to be able to point to the 
flooring of the office ; the carpet was torn 
away, the planking raised, and a large consign- 
ment of smuggled arms was found concealed 
beneath the boards. Further search resulted 
in the discovery of compromising correspon- 
dence, and within the week Mr. Carling was 
brought to trial, convicted of murder and 
conspiracy, and sentenced to death. 
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CHAPTER IV 

A CABINET BLUNDER 

The news that Mr. Carling had been con- 
demned to death flew from mouth to mouth, 
and threw the Uitlanders of Johannesburg into 
a ferment of indignation. On the day that the 
sentence was passed a deputation waited upon 
President Kruger, and solemnly protested 
against the decision of the Boer judges. The 
President declined to intervene between the 
law and its victim. In vain the deputation 
appealed to the sense of justice of the rugged 
old Boer; equally in vain was their warning 
that the "judicial murder" of Mn Carling 
would set South Africa ablaze. "Enough, 
gentlemen," exclaimed the President sternly; 
"you waste words, and my time is valuable. 
The law of the Republic has been pronounced, 
and though Queen Victoria herself pleaded for 
the release of this worthless conspirator, his 
guilty life could not be prolonged by a single 
hour." 
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The deputation returned to Johannesburg, 
and announced the President's decision to an 
excited public meeting, hurriedly convened. 
Telegrams were sent to the High Commis- 
sioner entreating his intercession ; leaders of 
the Liberty League urged the immediate dis- 
tribution of arms ; personal friends of Mr. 
Carling favoured resistance ; and the British 
Agent telegraphed direct to the Colonial 
Secretary, warning him that the execution of 
Mr. Carling would imperil the peace of South 
Africa. The gravity of the crisis was obvious 
to British colonists, and the High Commis- 
sioner addressed a strong protest to President 
Kruger without waiting to consult the Colonial 
Secretary. To this warning no reply was 
accorded, and meanwhile the day of execution 
was at hand. 

In Europe the gravity of the situation was 
not so fully recognised. Some sensational 
telegrams were published in the London 
papers, and questions were asked in Parlia- 
ment to which the Colonial Secretary replied 
with the customary official reticence. "His 
attention had been directed to the telegrams, 
and it was true that a British subject had been 
sentenced to death after a formal trial at Pre- 
toria. The High Commissioner was in com- 
munication with the Transvaal Government in 
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reference to this sentence, and no doubt his 
representations would be fully weighed." And 
so forth. The British public had, as yet, no 
suspicion of the critical state of affairs in South 
Africa; for the newspapers vied with one 
another in the expansion of sensational tele- 
grams, and the most inflated reports had 
ceased to excite more than passing interest in 
the minds of busy Englishmen at home. 
England had been so long at peace that few 
seriously believed in the probability of war ; 
nor was it perceived, even by our statesmen, 
that the Continental Powers, weary of the 
burden of huge armaments, jealous of our 
commercial prosperity, were prepared to fly 
at the throat of England if a sufficiently strong 
alliance against us could be formed. 

But within three days of Mr. Cumberland's 
optimistic statement in the House of Commons 
diplomatic relations with the Transvaal ceased ; 
the Uitlanders had risen in futile revolt against 
the Boers. The representations of our High 
Commissioner had been completely ignored ; 
on February 27 Mr. James Carling was hanged. 
Gradually the bad news crept into the London 
papers, but the wires between Johannesburg 
and Natal having been cut, kept even the 
Cabinet in the dark for some days. By 
March 5, however, it was known throughout 
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Europe that the Uitlanders had risen to avenge 
the death of Mr. Carling, that an action had 
been fought near Johannesburg, and that our 
unfortunate countrymen had, as usual, been 
routed with heavy loss, and were holding their 
city against an encircling army of Boers. By 
this time there were daily meetings of the 
Cabinet in Downing Street, questions were 
showered upon Ministers in Parliament, and 
public opinion set strongly in favour of declar- 
ing war against the Republic. The capitalist 
press, headed by the Daily Adviser, and echo- 
ing the views of rich men having interests at 
stake in the Transvaal, urged the Government 
to despatch troops to wipe out the murderers 
of the now canonised James Carling. England 
had borne long enough, they said, with the 
insolence of these ignorant Boers. Let English- 
men remember Leng's Nek and Majuba Hill, 
and espouse the just cause of the downtrodden 
Uitlanders. And so forth. In such crises it 
was impossible for moderate men to obtain a 
hearing, and though nominally controlled by 
representative government, the country's foreign 
policy was entirely shaped by the Cabinet. 
Leaders of the Radical party tried vainly to 
stem the Jingo torrent, but could scarcely make 
their protests heard in the excited din of Tory 
denunciation. There was a howl of joy 
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throughout the country when the Prime 
Minister announced to an applauding house of 
hereditary legislators that troops would be sent 
to Johannesburg for the protection of British 
interests, and that, in view of the crisis, re- 
inforcements would forthwith be despatched to 
Cape Town. 

The War Office, still embarrassed by the 
increase of the army in Egypt, urged the 
Government to call out a portion of the Reserve 
in order to '* stiffen" the weak battalions selected 
for the expedition. Most of the line regiments 
at home numbered less than 500 men, these 
being chronically weak owing to the strain of 
feeding the diseased army in India. India 
absorbed drafts of some 12,000 men annually, 
whilst it was rarely possible to raise more than 
36,000 recruits under the costly system of 
voluntary service. A portion of the Reserve 
was accordingly called out, the men selected 
being those who had quitted the colours within 
two years, and who were regarded as being the 
more efficient. Curiously enough, the Royal 
Proclamation was disregarded by quite fifty 
per cent, of the Reserve men, those who had 
found employment in civil life being unwilling 
to fulfil their contract with the State, whilst 
others had sunk into destitution and could not 
be traced. Ultimately, however, and by dint 
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of extending the call to a larger portion of the 
Reserve, the expeditionary force was patched 
up and sent to Cape Town. The command was 
conferred upon Sir Everard Stone, an officer 
who had previously won his spurs in South 
Africa. 

But these preparations had occupied several 
weeks, and meanwhile the German press had 
grown hostile, and it was rumoured that diplo- 
matic relations had become strained. The 
despatch of British troops from Cape Colony 
to the Transvaal had excited German jealousy, 
and although our Ministers were reticent the 
tone of the German papers was unmistakably 
bellicose. At Kiel a fleet of transports was 
quietly assembled, and whilst the British War 
Office was still engaged in "stiffening" the 
expeditionary force twenty thousand Germans 
were quickly embarked and despatched to 
Delagoa Bay. Some days elapsed before this 
became known in England; but even if the 
action of Germany had been expected, it may 
be doubted whether the British Cabinet would 
have dared to oppose the sailing of the trans- 
ports. England had no desire for war with 
any of the great Powers; the Colonial Secretary 
thought it safe to bully the Transvaal. Germans 
were unpopular in England, for cheap German 
labour had gradually ousted thousands of 
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Englishmen from employment and had re- 
duced wages; but the German Emperor was 
a grandson of Queen Victoria, and Court 
influence had been exerted in the cause of 
peace between the two nations. There was, 
as yet, no actual apprehension of war with 
Germany, and British diplomacy was content 
to inquire the reason of the despatch of German 
troops. German diplomacy replied, courteously 
enough, that the Fatherland had interests at 
stake in the Transvaal and was merely deter- 
mined to uphold, if needful, the independence 
of the Republic. Diplomacy is wont to express 
itself in leisurely fashion, and meanwhile the 
German transports were steaming south at six- 
teen knots an hour. To oppose the German 
landing at Delagoa Bay would have been a 
simple task for our Cape squadron, but would 
have plunged us into a war which diplomacy 
still hoped to avert with pen and ink. The use 
of pen and ink displays a higher culture than 
resort to brute force, but there are moments 
in history when a few 6-inch guns are more 
effective than cartloads of stationery. Whilst 
the Cabinet hesitated the opportunity was lost, 
and on April 2 the German force landed un- 
opposed at Delagoa Bay. A British squadron 
capable of sinking the transports, or even of 
averting the landing without bloodshed, watched 
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the entry of the ships, paralysed by the hesita- 
tions of diplomacy. The English Admiral had 
been eagerly awaiting instructions from White- 
hall ; but none reached him. 

Only two days later — on April 4 — ^the lament- 
able news reached England that a small body 
of Imperial troops, which had crossed the 
Transvaal border to support the Uitlanders, 
had been ^attacked by a superior force of Boers 
and completely routed. The meagre telegrams 
furnished few details in explanation of the 
reverse, but it appeared that the Transvaal 
Republic had regarded the passage of its 
borders as an act of war, and that Major- 
General Shanks had allowed himself to be out- 
manoeuvred. This much was evident : an 
inadequate force of less than 3000 men had 
been routed with heavy loss. More than a 
thousand ofl&cers and men had been killed, 
wounded, or taken prisoners, and the balance 
had escaped into Rhodesia. The news of this 
reverse was received in England with conster- 
nation, for it was felt that some one had 
blundered. Why, it was asked, had so small a 
force been sent to the relief of the Uitlanders ? 
and why had we not maintained more troops 
in South Africa? What were the Colonial 
forces about? and when would Sir Everard 
Stone be ready to take the field ? Such 
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questions were rudely put to a perplexed 
Government, and the Opposition planned fresh 
votes of censure connected with the mis- 
management of the army. But votes of 
censure, though very exciting in time of peace, 
are powerless to remedy military inefficiency. 
It was beginning to dawn upon England that 
her army was utterly insufficient for the pro- 
tection of her scattered empire when Germany, 
having comfortably landed her troops, kicked 
aside the elegant writing-desk of diplomacy 
and announced that she should regard any 
further despatch of troops to the Transvaal as 
an act of war. 

For two days the Cabinet hesitated. To 
abandon the cause of the Uitlanders, to 
condone the execution of Mr. Carling, would 
inevitably produce a rupture with Cape Colony 
and Natal ; and any such display of weakness 
seemed likely to involve future complications 
of the most serious character. This unwarrant- 
able interference on the part of Germany was 
intolerable to a Jingo Ministry ; but was the 
country wiping to rush into war with a first- 
class Power ; and, in short, was the game 
worth the candle ? The country replied with 
no uncertain voice. The press breathed de- 
fiance of the competing, insolent German ; 
meetings were hurriedly convened and urged 
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the Government to stand firm ; the feeble 
protestations of the Peace party were drowned 
in the clamour of national Jingoism. Within 
three days of the German ultimatum, Sir 
Everard Stone received orders to advance 
with all despatch to the relief of the Uitlanders ; 
the Boer attack upon General Shank's force 
was declared an act of war ; the British agent 
was directed to quit the Transvaal. 

But even at this crisis, and notwithstanding 
the landing at Delagoa Bay, diplomatic re- 
lations with Germany were not immediately 
severed. The Cabinet still hoped that Germany 
would hesitate to oppose Sir Everard Stone's 
advance. 

And now, to add a hundred-fold to the 
perplexities of the Government, France and 
Russia took advantage of the embroglio with 
Germany and the Transvaal to demand the 
evacuation of Egypt. Here was French 
treachery with a vengeance ! And the demand 
of the Franco-Russian alliance could not be 
lightly ignored now that we were upon the 
verge of war with Germany. Diplomacy, still 
feebly rearing its diminished head, replied in 
conciliatory but ambiguous terms ; alluded 
pitifully to the increasing prosperity of Egypt, 
the tranquillity of the country under our rule. 
The time-worn formulae by which we had ever 
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postponed the evacuation were quoted anew 
by crafty diplomatists and dishonest Tory 
newspapers. But now France was not to be 
appeased by fair promises, and her ally backed 
her demands vigorously. A date, and that a 
near one, must be fixed for the evacuation. 
Alas ! poor British Jingo Cabinet, what a 
totally unexpected dilemma was this 1 Ministers 
took heaven and the Constitution to witness that 
no more flagrant example of French perfidy 
had been witnessed for half a century. The 
Cabinet met and debated anxiously ; diplomacy 
made overtures to Italy, to Austria, even 
to the discredited Turk insecurely perched 
upon a blood-stained throne. The Prime 
Minister suggested a conference of the Powers 
at Paris, but the Allies vetoed the proposal, 
and all Europe seemed weary of our broken 
pledges. " Splendid isolation " indeed ; nothing, 
it would seem, but the British fleet stood 
between England and humiliation. But the 
bulldog spirit of the nation was rising, lashed 
into fury by the irresponsible vapourings of 
the press. The Government had still a great 
majority at its back ; the Prime Minister, high 
in favour with the Sovereign, was by tempera- 
ment disposed to resent foreign dictation, and 
exercised a perilous influence upon the Cabinet. 
The smooth voice of diplomacy whispered 
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that France might bluster and threaten, but 
that she had not forgotten Sedan ; it was not 
probable that France and Russia would inter- 
vene if we declared war against Germany. 
And war with Germany now seemed inevitable ; 
twenty thousand German troops lay between 
Sir Everard Stone and the Transvaal border, 
and the first exchange of shots would terminate 
the long, uneasy peace. So, on the whole, it 
appeared to the Government less perilous to 
assume a firm attitude than to submit to the 
dictation of either Germany or the Allies. 

In a burst of anti-German feeling General 
Stone was ordered to advance into the Trans- 
vaal, and, within a fortnight, there was an 
indecisive skirmish at Mafeking and Germany 
declared war. 

Thus far the German Chancellor had com- 
pletely outwitted the British Cabinet. The 
Boers had gained the support of twenty 
thousand German troops, not one of whom 
could have set foot in South Africa but for the 
reluctance of the British Cabinet to treat the 
landing as a casus bellu But the blunder 
was irremediable, and the declaration of war 
was received in Engird with universal 
enthusiasm. In quiet country towns and 
remote hamlets the church bells rang out as if 
in celebration of some joyful event; in the 
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great towns and cities of the Kingdom flags 
were hoisted, and men, assembling in crowds 
and gay processions, sang the National Anthem 
and cursed the insolent military autocrat of 
Berlin. In London, where the commercial 
rivalry of Germans had so long been keenly 
felt, the enthusiasm was extraordinary ; music- 
halls and newspapers heaped ridicule upon 
the detested Teuton, and there was such an 
exhibition of cheap patriotism as had not been 
witnessed since the " Year of Loyalty." 

Meanwhile, all South African stock was fall- 
ing with alarming rapidity, and within a few 
days of the declaration of war thousands of 
Workmen and clerks, both in London and the 
provinces, were thrown out of employment by 
the dislocation of the great mutual trade with 
Germany. As a set-off against this evil 
thousands of Germans were discharged by 
English employers and manufacturers, and it 
was hoped that the return of these aliens to 
their accursed Fatherland would to some 
extent restore the equilibrium of the labour 
market. 

And now the newspapers began to sell as 
briskly as if a flagrant scandal in high life were 
being exposed in the law courts ; the raucous 
cries of the newsboys keeping Londoners in 
a ferment of excitement, and war news, of 
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various degrees of inaccuraCvy, increased the 
profits of newspaper proprietors. On all hands 
men were eager to learn how the great navy, of 
which England was so justly proud, was going 
to subdue the armed millions of Germany. 
Already the ^' man in the street " was beginning 
to surmise that the position of Berlin was a 
gross geographical mistake, as being hopelessly 
out of range of our splendid battleships ; and 
every 'bus conductor knew that it would be 
futile to pit our little army against the Kaiser's 
interminable battalions. 

However, the navy was evidently being pre- 
pared to do something 'glorious, for the dock- 
yards echoed with the clang and clamour of 
preparation ; while such troops as could be 
spared were to be despatched to the Cape 
without a week's delay. We might hope, at all 
events, to be able to wipe out those twenty 
thousand German troops in the Transvaal, and 
meanwhile, the navy should bombard Kiel. So, 
at least, said the ubiquitous editors. 
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CHAPTER V 
THE BLOCKADE OF KIEL 

But for the steady depreciation of South 
African stock, the disturbance in the labour 
market, the brisk sale of " special " editions, the 
majority of Englishmen would scarcely have 
been able to realise that the long, uneasy peace 
had abruptly ended. Confident in the power 
of her navy, England had no fear of a German 
invasion, and the fighting in South Africa 
seemed so far away as well-nigh to resemble 
one of those "little wars" with which the 
nation was so familiar. The Channel Fleet, 
augmented by some specially commissioned 
vessels, promptly put to sea and began the 
blockade of Kiel. To have bombarded that 
stronghold would have exposed our ships to 
grave risk of disablement by the forts ; and as 
it was impossible to engage in a military 
struggle with Germany, an attack upon Kiel 
offered no compensating advantages. The 
Admiralty had to be content to inflict damage 
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upon the enemy's trade by a close watch upon 
Kiel and the patrol of the North Sea. The 
objective of our navy was to destroy the sea- 
borne trade of the enemy and to guard against 
the despatch of any portion of those German 
legions from the Happy Fatherland. 

That the relatively insignificant fleet of the 
enemy would dare to put to sea was not to be 
expected ; but a few obsolete German cruisers 
and gunboats on distant stations were cap- 
tured as soon as the news of war reached our 
admirals abroad. The military giant whose 
power had crushed adjacent France in 1870, 
whose cruel teeth had met in the bleeding 
heart of that fair land, stood shuddering upon 
the brink of the "silver streak" which had 
been England's safeguard for centuries. But 
for those twenty thousand German troops con- 
fronting Stone's little army it would have been 
impossible for us to have crossed swords with 
the bellicose Kaiser; we were powerless to 
attack Germany on land, whilst the great army 
of the enemy was besieged within its frontiers 
by our navy. Thus, the eyes of Europe turned 
watchfully upon the opposing forces in the 
Transvaal, the Continental press predicting 
the speedy defeat of Sir Everard Stone and 
already gloating over our prospective loss of 
African territory. The French journals espe- 
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cially indulged in most bitter invective against 
England, declaiming violently against our 
aggressive policy in Africa and the injustice of 
our quarrel with the Transvaal. The note of 
hostility found echo in the reptile press of St. 
Petersburg, and once more the old Egyptian 
grievance was exhumed, and furnished material 
for venomous journalistic attack. All this was 
somewhat disquieting, and the fluctuations of 
the Stock Exchange, the fall in Colonial stocks, 
created uneasiness in the City. Already the 
collapse of our trade with Germany had 
resulted in the closing of many great business 
houses, the bankruptcy of others, the discharge 
of thousands of Englishmen wholly dependent 
upon a weekly wage. This was, of course, in- 
evitable, as, prior to the war, our exports to 
Germany were valued at thirty millions sterling 
and our imports from the enemy at twenty- 
seven millions. The immediate suspension of 
the trade could not fail to disturb the English 
labour market, and discharged clerks and work- 
men sought in vain for other employment. In 
London and other great towns of the Kingdom 
shabby clerks, growing daily shabbier, trudged 
sullenly from office to office begging piteously 
for employment on any terms, and finding 
none; car-drivers, artisans, shop assistants 
were similarly affected by the closing of great 
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houses dependent upon the German trade. 
Thousands offered themselves to the recruiting 
sergeants ; others loafed sullenly at the street 
corners, unmolested by the police ; " Suicide 
of another clerk " became a favourite headline 
in the evening papers. But the distress, 
though great, was as yet confined to a section 
of the vast working population ; the work- 
houses and prisons absorbed a few thousands 
and, for the first time since the introduction of 
Lord Cardwell's Short Service scheme, the 
chronic recruiting difficulty ceased to trouble 
the War Office. 

Very soon, however, the military weakness of 
the Kingdom forced itself upon the attention of 
the Government. In India we had 70,000 
British troops — ^the flower of our short service 
army ; the Egyptian army had been increased 
to 10,000 men ; the home army and reserve 
had supplied 25,000 troops for the South African 
campaign ; whilst 36,000 troops were distributed 
for the defence of the Colonies and coaling 
stations. Under the strain of increasing the 
Egyptian army, and of supplying Sir Everard 
Stone's force, the immature home army had 
virtually collapsed. By this time the "link" 
battalions retained at home to feed the regiments 
abroad had been so thoroughly "squeezed" 
that scarcely any regiment numbered more 
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than 350 officers and men. "Squeezed lemons "* 
Lord Wolseley had ironically termed these 
home regiments a few years previously, but 
this caustic ridicule had been applied even 
before the Short Service army had been 
exposed to the strain of preparation for war. 
The home regiments were now mere skeletons 
composed of raw recruits — undersized weak- 
lings, utterly unfit to take the field against the 
hardy Boers and their German allies. 

The problem of the moment then was the 
assembly of strong reinforcements for our 
gallant and capable general in South Africa; 
no easy problem, indeed, though on its solution 
great issues seemed to hang. For Sir E. Stone 
had wisely disregarded the hysterical demands 
of Ministers at home, and telegraphed per- 
sistently for more men.- His army had been 
gradually augmented by irregular Colonial 
corps to the number of nearly ten thousand 
men ; for the colonists were burning to avenge 
the supposed wrongs of the Uitlanders and to 
drive those twenty thousand insolent Germans 
into the sea. There were volunteers in plenty 
from Cape Colony and Natal, but these bodies 
of mounted infantry lacked both training and 
discipline, and General Stone was too expe- 

* Report of Lord Wantage's Committee (1892) on the 
Terms and Conditions of Service in the Army. 
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rienced a soldier to court disaster by offering 
battle to the highly trained troops of Germany 
with an inferior force. The British army still 
lay entrenched upon the borders of Rhodesia, 
and General Stone would have more troops and 
field artillery notwithstanding the collapse of 
the British military system. Awkward ques- 
tions were asked in Parliament ; an ugly mob 
gathered in Grosvenor Place, and showed its 
dissatisfaction by breaking the windows of the 
Commander-in-Chief. "Why had we no 
army ? " growled the mob, and the complaint 
found support in Fleet Street and spread 
through the country. The Commander-in- 
Chief appeared upon his balcony and fearlessly 
addressed the mob in his dressing-gown. A 
good-humoured speech from this official, inter- 
spersed with jests and assurances, was more 
successful in dispersing the malcontents than 
the truncheons of an unpopular police. 

Something had to be done, and so a Royal 
Proclamation made strenuous appeal to the 
patriotism of the nation and part of the Militia 
was called out. The failure of the Army Reserve 
had to be faced, and amid mutterings of com- 
plaint from press and people twenty thousand 
militiamen at length embarked for Cape Town 
to reinforce Sir Everard Stone. The weedy j 

home regiments were not sent out, for the ! 
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authorities admitted now that no process of 
'' stiffening " could render them fit to take the 
field. The Guards, both horse and foot, had 
already been utilised, and so, within a few 
weeks of the declaration of war, the Kingdom 
was denuded of all regular troops, saving 
recruits of a few months' service. But it was 
a relief to the nation when the press recorded 
the departure of those twenty thousand 
militiamen, and a harassed Government ob- 
tained some respite from adverse criticism. 

Alas I the breathing space was brief, for the 
gallant militiamen had not reached Cape Town 
when France and Russia demanded the im- 
mediate evacuation of Egypt. In desperation 
the Cabinet clung to a policy long approved 
by the Unionist party and refused to withdraw 
a single regiment at the dictation of the Allies. 
On April 24 this decision was announced in 
the Commons by Mr. Millflour in a dignified 
and polished speech. There was a moment of 
profound silence when the right hon. gentle- 
man sat down, and then the supporters of the 
Government sprang upon the benches and 
burst into a great shout of approval. So 
infectious was this stirring exhibition of 
patriotism that the shout re-echoed, though 
with a mingling of groans, from the Opposition 
benches. Sir Julian Grossport and Mr. Lam- 
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pooner both tried to address the House, but 
their voices were drowned in a clamour of 
Jingoism. With angry gestures and flushed 
cheeks the Leader of the Opposition clapped 
his hat upon his head and stalked out of the 
House. Mr. Lampooner, less choleric than his 
titular leader, was seen to be speaking and 
gesticulating for several minutes; but he too 
was ultimately forced to desist, and retired 
shaking his list at the Ministerial bench. The 
House broke up in great disorder ; hats were 
bonneted over the ears of opponents ; frock 
coats were torn in halves ; ink-pots were 
hurled ; oaths and blows were exchanged by 
excited advocates of peace and war. 

And within a few hours of this discreditable 
scene the Toulon fleet, augmented by the 
reserve squadron, was steaming eastward to 
effect a junction with the Black Sea fleet of 
Russia. We were now at war with three of 
the great Powers in addition to the Transvaal 
Republic. There was at least no doubt about 
our " splendid isolation." 
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CHAPTER VI 
THE COMMAND OF THE SEA 

The extreme gravity of the situation could not 
fail to secure prompt recognition at the 
Admiralty. The First Lord was in earnest 
conference with his naval advisers during that 
rowdy, discreditable scene in the Commons to 
which brief allusion has been made. While 
the Commons were exchanging shouts and 
party taunts across the floor of the House, the 
Admiralty Board was straining every faculty it 
possessed to avert disastrous defeat in the 
Mediterranean. Yes, defeat in the Mediter- 
ranean by the superior naval force of the Allies ! 
It was no lesser peril that threatened, and one 
can fancy the gravity of those naval lords as 
they sat in conference at Whitehall on the 
night of April 24. 

Of the sea officers constituting the Navy 
Board there was probably not one but would 
gladly have changed places with the Admiral 
commanding the endangered squadron. They 
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were brave men, these sea lords, and had faced 
death, in one form or another, often enough ; 
but to be saddled with the responsibility of a 
humiliating defeat, to sit at Whitehall in dread 
of the reproaches of an angry nation, must have 
taxed the fortitude of those admirals to breaking 
strain. 

The first step to be taken had needed little 
discussion. Without a moment's delay the 
powerful Channel squadron, under Vice Admiral 
Sir Dompton Colville, which had hitherto been 
watching Kiel, must be sent to the Mediter- 
ranean to reinforce the menaced fleet of Sir 
John Skipworth. It had long been a recog- 
nised feature of Admiralty policy that this 
junction of the Mediterranean and Channel 
squadrons should be effected promptly in the 
event of war with any combination of naval 
Powers ; indeed, thejofficial plans had provided 
that the junction should be made, if possible, 
before an actual declaration of war. Succes- 
sive Boards had relied upon the feasibility of 
this apparently simple strategic plan ; it had 
been officially determined that the junction 
could not be prevented. Exception had been 
taken to this assumption in some quarters,* but 
political considerations had outweighed strategic 

* Magazine articles by Mr. Laird Clowes and Colonel 
Elweyes, 1895. 
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needs, and the Admiralty — not, perhaps, without 
misgivings — had long been content to main- 
tain in the Mediterranean a squadron consider- 
ably inferior to the combinations of probable 
enemies. Logically, England should either 
have strengthened her Mediterranean squadron 
or have withdrawn her battleships from those 
waters altogether ; but the Admiralty had 
never had a free hand in this matter, and hence 
the adoption of the junction compromise. 
Usually, too, the Channel squadron cruised ofF 
the Spanish coast, so that under normal con- 
ditions the junction might, perhaps, have been 
effected in time ; but war with Germany, 
followed within a few weeks by a quarrel with 
France and Russia, had not, it would seem, 
entered into the official calculations. Thus, 
very unfortunately for England, the Channel 
squadron, which should in theory have passed 
the Straits prior to a declaration of war, was 
still standing guard over Kiel. No wonder the 
sea lords were troubled, for they well knew 
that the Toulon fleets lay between Sir John 
Skipworth and Gibraltar, and that the strong 
Black Sea fleet of Russia would lose no time in 
effecting a junction with the squadrons of 
France. Their hope was that Admiral Skip- 
worth, who was reputed a sagacious officer, 
might somehow avoid an action with the Allied 
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fleets pending the tardy arrival of the Channel 
squadron, or that he might discover and defeat 
the Russian fleet before it passed Malta. 

The Board decided accordingly that Sir 
Dompton Colville should abandon the blockade 
of Kiel and steam forthwith to Malta. These 
instructions were conveyed to him by a swift 
"destroyer" which quitted Sheerness before 
nightfall. Allowing a speed of fourteen knots 
to the squadron, Admiral Colville would arrive 
off Malta within seven days, passing Gibraltar 
on April 28 at the earliest. Could Admiral 
Skipworth avoid an action for a whole week ? 
The Board scarcely deemed it probable, and, 
meanwhile, how to communicate with him ? 
On the whole it seemed the safer course to 
instruct Admiral Skipworth to evade the enemy 
and effect the junction at Gibraltar. The 
Board, modifying their plans, telegraphed to 
this effect both to Malta and Alexandria, and 
then, throughout the long night, the sea lords 
waited for news. They were elderly men those 
gallant admirals, but not one dozed as they sat 
in grim, significant silence listening to the 
confused shouts of the people in the street. 
For the moment there was much to divert their 
minds from this wretched trap into which poor 
Skipworth had fallen. The order to " mobilise " 
had been flashed to the ports early in the 
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evening, and the Royal Naval Reserve had 
been called out for the first time since its 
formation. Would it fail, like the Army 
Reserve ? No ; the force, though miserably 
inadequate in point of numbers, could be trusted 
to obey the summons. On the morrow or day 
following nearly every vessel in the naval ports, 
from battleship to torpedo-boat destroyer, 
would receive some sort of crew. The reports 
from Chatham, Portsmouth, and Plymouth 
indicated that the effective ships in reserve 
could almost all be manned ; but it was a pity, 
as each naval lord now inwardly admitted, that 
the fleet was dependent upon a half-trained 
reserve of less than 26,000 men. It was a 
matter for belated regret, too, that so many of 
the older battleships were still armed with 
muzzle-loading guns, whilst the ships of the 
Allies one and all carried breech-loaders. 

So the anxious night wore away, the grey 
dawn flickered in through the grimy windows 
of the Admiralty and found the sea lords sitting 
weary, unshaven, at their posts. High up in the 
smoke, above Trafalgar Square, the stone figure 
of Nelson glimmered dimly above the chimney- 
pots, the stone face looking towards the south. 
Surely the country needed at this moment a 
naval commander great as Nelson himself. 

At six o'clock, when the vast city began to 
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rouse to the labours of another day, the 
weary admirals received a telegram from Gib- 
raltar : 

"Toulon fleets, Active and Reserve, sighted 
this evening steering east, high speed. Skip- 
worth, with British fleet, sailed from Alexandria 
on April 23. Present position unknown. 

" (Signed) Senior Naval Officer, Gibraltar." 

The admirals read the message without com- 
ment. It was improbable now that Sir John 
Skipworth would receive their instructions in 
time, and nothing more could be done to aid 
him. Should he succeed in evading the enemy 
the official blunder might be retrieved ; if 

not 

• • • • • 

No news from the Mediterranean reached 
England on April 27; none on the following 
day. It was a period of awful suspense to the 
few Englishmen who had sufficient knowledge 
of naval affairs to appreciate the extent of the 
danger. The invulnerability of the British 
navy had long been one of the cherished 
beliefs of the average Briton ; a sort of tradi- 
tion handed down from generation to genera- 
tion since the defeat of the Spanish Armada. 
On Plymouth Hoe, to this day, may be seen a 
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memorial to Sir Francis Drake which formerly 
bore this remarkable inscription : " He blew 
with his winds, and they were scattered." 
That misleading quotation was carefully erased 
about the year 1902, but prior to the war the 
majority of Englishmen were firmly persuaded 
that Providence had no slight share in the 
destruction of the Spanish Armada.* So, too, 
it was presumptuously assumed by a large 
section of our countrymen that the Divine 
Providence was directly interested in fostering 
the greedy Jingoism of our statesmen, and that 
if ever they should be forced into war, the 
very forces of nature would be enlisted on the 
side of the British fleet. That this tradition, 
this expectation of miraculous aid, was not 
shared by experts may be judged from the 
tone of numerous lectures, delivered prior to 
the war, at the Royal United Service Institu- 
tion, and also from the persistent agitations of 
a society known as the Navy League. This 
society, formed about five or six years prior to 
the war, had repeatedly urged the Government 
to strengthen the navy, and had even predicted 
disaster in view of the rapid development of 
the Continental fleets. But these warnings 
from experts were disregarded by responsible 

* An error fully exposed both by Froude and 
Laughton. 
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Ministers, and though their foreign policy had 
so completely isolated England from former 
allies, successive Governments were content to 
maintain a most inadequate army, and a navy 
which was said, in the official phrase, ^'to be 
equal to those of any two other naval Powers." 
This arbitrary standard of naval force — in- 
adequate by reason of our aggressive and 
selfish policy — took no account at all of the 
possibility of a struggle with more than two 
Powers. The plain lessons of history were 
ignored by our statesmen in these waning days 
of the monarchy ; politicians declined to con- 
template the distinct probability of a great 
combination of the Powers against wealthy 
England. In this respect the Liberal party 
Was conspicuously opposed to necessary ex- 
penditure upon the fleet, and during Mr. 
Gladstone's last administration shipbuilding 
was almost suspended at a period when signi- 
ficant activity was displayed in the dockyards 
of other Powers. Even the strong Coalition 
Government which held office between 1895 
and the outbreak of the war, ignored the warn- 
ings of naval experts, and was content to 
maintain a fleet only slightly superior to those 
of France and Russia in combination. And 
yet England could build ships so rapidly that 
a greater effort during the few years immedi- 
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ately preceding the war might have changed 
the whole course of English history. 

And here, whilst the Admiralty are so 
anxiously awaiting news from the Mediterra- 
nean, and whilst Sir Dompton Colville and his 
Channel squadron steam south at fourteen 
knots an hour, let us briefly examine the naval 
strength of England and that of her enemies. 
By so doing we shall be the better able to 
understand the anxiety of those hapless naval 
lords during these last days of April, and what 
sort of chance Sir John Skipworth had of 
escaping from that death-trap Mediterranean. 

At the period of history at which England 
had now arrived, the battleship was by far the 
most important t3rpe of warship afloat, and the 
naval power of any country could be approxi- 
mately gauged by the number of efficient ships 
of this class which was ready to dispute the 
command of the sea. A power, however strong 
in cruisers and torpedo craft, had no chance of 
naval victory unless stronger than her rivals in 
battleships ; for these ships of the line of 
battle were capable of sweeping the seas of all 
lesser craft, and of destroying the sea-borne 
commerce of the weaker power. A strong 
fleet of •efficient battleships was thus of the 
first importance to England. Given a marked 
preponderance of these vessels, she might 
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hope to preserve that great commerce upon 
which the very life of the country depended, 
and to drive all rivals from the seas; but failing 
a substantial superiority of battleships, defeat 
at sea was inevitable and would inevitably be 
followed by destruction of sea-borne commerce. 
Now at the opening of the war, England 
had, on paper, a large number of battleships, 
but many of these were obsolete, some being 
deficient in speed, others in coal capacity, 
whilst some were armed with obsolete weapons. 
These latter, sixteen in number, could not 
safely engage vessels armed with breech- 
loading guns ; yet they were permitted by the 
Admiralty to figure in the long list of battle- 
ships upon which the safety of the Kingdom 
and the food supply of the people largely 
depended. On paper, England possessed fifty- 
seven battleships ; in reality she had but thirty- 
four of modern construction and armament 
which could possibly be ranked in the first 
class. By eliminating obsolete vessels we obtain 
the following comparison of strength in first- 
class battleships : 



England • 34 



•.• 



••• 



France 


. 16 


Russia . 


. 10 


Germany 


• 5 



34 31 
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It was upon these sixty-five battleships that the 
first shock of war was to fall, and it will be 
seen that England's safety was menaced by the 
approximate equality of the Allies. The addition 
of five German battleships to the naval forces 
of France and Russia completely stultified the 
calculations of English politicians. For a naval 
war with "any two Powers" we were prepared; 
but here were three allied against us. 

There were other vessels which might be 
expected to take some share in the impending 
struggle. There were the older battleships on 
both sides which might be brought into play 
after the disablement of the modern fighting 
line, but which could not be opposed to 
modern battleships. Here again are the figures 
showing England's position in second-hand 
ships : 



England 



Second- 
class 
Battle- 
ships. 


Thiid- 
class 
Battle- 
ships. 




Second- 
class 
Battle- 
ships. 


Third- 
class 
Battle 
ships. 


12* 


lit 


. •• 


France . 8 


7 






• •• 


Russia . 6 


3 






• •• 


Germany 3 


7 



19 



II 



17 



17 



In second-hand battleships England was^ in 
fact, in a still weaker position than the Allies. 

* Seven armed with M.-L. guns. 

t Nine „ „ „ 
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Some years previously, when all other powers 
had adopted the breech-loading gun, our 
Admiralty had unwisely persisted in retaining 
the muzzle-loader. Thus, at the outbreak of 
the war sixteen of our older battleships were 
miserably inferior in armament. The danger 
had long been admitted, but breech-loading 
guns could not be mounted in these vessels. 
To have built ships with sufficient rapidity to 
have discounted the blunder would have been 
the best remedy ; but this had been neglected. 
In cruisers England was in a better position, 
having many more such ships than the Allies 
in combination ; but this superiority in cruisers 
need not here be considered. In coast defence 
armour-clads the Allies were far stronger than 
England, the building of such vessels having 
been abandoned in England about the year 
1869, whilst the Allies had continued to build 
this type of warship. Some of these foreign 
coast-defence ships were so well armed and 
protected as to be capable of taking part in a 
fleet action near the coast. Finally, with 
respect to torpedo craft, the Allies had a vast 
number of first-class torpedo-boats, and 
England a marked superiority in torpedo-boat 
destroyers. These latter were merely enlarged 
torpedo-boats, chiefly designed to frustrate 
torpedo-boat attack upon battleships. 
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We may revert now to the perilous position 
of Sir John Skipworth in the Mediterranean. 
The squadron under his command was com- 
posed of twelve first-class battleships, sixteen 
cruisers of modern tjrpes, twenty '* destroyers," 
and a dozen torpedo-boats. This squadron, it 
will be seen, included more than one-third of 
the first-class battleships of the Royal Navy. 
It was manned by some fifteen thousand 
officers and men. The officer second in com- 
mand was Rear-Admiral Lord Harry Gasing- 
ton — ^an impetuous fire-eater who, as a captain, 
had achieved a high reputation for bravery, 
and who enjoyed the confidence of the senior 
Admiral. He was undoubtedly a man of much 
ability, had sat in the House of Commons, and 
could speak well on naval questions ; but as a 
strategist he had still to win reputation in his 
profession. 

The Channel squadron, which had been 
ordered to unite with the fleet under Sir J. 
Skipworth, consisted of eight first-class battle- 
ships and ten fine cruisers, so that if the junc- 
tion could be effected in time, England would 
have twenty battleships to oppose to the 
Mediterranean fleets of the Allies. 

But what was the strength of the Allies in 
those waters ? In the Black Sea, and ready to 
pass the Dardanelles at the first hint of war, 
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Russia had seven first-class battleships, several 
coast-defence ships, a few fast cruisers, and a 
strong torpedo flotilla. This squadron was 
commanded by Prince Grosstoff, an officer in 
high favour at Court, who was reputed a 
capable strategist. In the great harbour of 
Toulon, France held in readiness for service 
her Active and Reserve squadrons. Combined, 
these included fourteen battleships, twelve 
modern cruisers, and a number of torpedo 
craft. 

The reader will now fully understand the 
anxiety of the British Admiralty, and the urgent 
need of reinforcing Sir J. Skipworth. Germany 
had no ships in the Mediterranean, but if the 
French and Russian fleets united before the 
arrival of the British Channel squadron. Sir J. 
Skipworth, with his twelve battleships, might 
be brought to action by no less than twenty- 
one battleships of the Allies. In such case his 
defeat was almost inevitable. 
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CHAPTER VII 

THE TELEGRAM FROM REGGIO 

No news on April 28, yet observe that on this 
memorable day the price of the quartern loaf 
rose at a bound from fivepence to a shilling. 

Consider for a moment the effect of this 
unexpected but inevitable rise upon the 
working millions of loyal England. The 
people, we must remember, had grown accus- 
tomed to the cheap loaf ; had, indeed, been 
taught by prominent statesmen to regard cheap 
food as the natural privilege of a great free- 
trading nation. Prominent politicians, from 
Cobden downwards, knew very well that the 
price of food would rise enormously at the 
sound of the first gun; but this unpleasant 
truth had been kept in the background, and 
was rarely alluded to save by agricultural or 
statistical societies, with which the working 
man had no concern. Free trade had given 
England the cheap loaf ; but only a great fleet 
could secure it to her in war, because England 
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had long ceased to produce sufficient food for 
her forty millions of hungry bellies. The 
British workman of this period had been reared 
upon cheap food. Elderly men, mostly past 
work and sheltered by the crowded Unions, 
might remember that the loaf had reached a 
shilling in price during the Crimean war; a 
few Socialists and agitators were dimly aware 
that the country was dependent upon foreign 
import for four-fifths of its bread-stuffs and 
fifty per cent, of most other kinds of food. But 
the significance of these facts was only realised, 
prior to the war, by a few musty statisticians and 
obscure politicians. Eminent statesmen had 
declared that there was no cause for anxiety. 
It was true England was dependent upon the 
annual import of upwards of two hundred 
million pounds' worth of food, but the supply 
of cheap food, they said, could always be 
obtained in exchange for British exports. The 
decline of agriculture was to be regretted 
(chiefly, perhaps, because this affected the 
revenues of the landlords), but the Kingdom, 
they insisted, had reaped enormous advantages 
from its great output of manufactures. In a 
word, it was unnecessary for the country to be 
self-supporting so long as she could buy cheap 
food. As an example of the fallacious reason- 
ing of contemporary statesmen on this vital 
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question of food supply, we may quote the 
following brief extract from a lecture delivered 
by Lord George Bumbleton in 189-, to an 
audience of statistical experts : " England/' he 
said, " has been enabled to reverse the social 
and economical phenomena of the past and, 
with an increasing population, to lower the cost 
of necessaries, and yet increase the wages of 
the industrial classes."* A fair specimen this 
of the unsound arguments by which our unfor- 
tunate countrymen were lulled into false 
security whilst the natural products of a fertile 
land remained uncultivated. 

To say that these time-hallowed fallacies were 
exploded by a sudden rise in the price of bread 
would be to credit contemporary Englishmen 
with more acumen than they possessed. Time 
alone can drive a joke into the head of a Scotch- 
man or a great economic truth into the skull of 
an Englishman. Our fathers were, in a sense, 
fact-proof — thanks chiefly to contemporary 
politicians of the Lord George Bumbleton 
stamp. The working man was aghast on this 
28th April, and showed his displeasure in British 
fashion ; but, on the whole, he was less disposed 
to blame politicians for this collapse of the 
cheap loaf than to cry out against the cupidity 
of capitalists and dealers in corn. An impres- 

* Journal of the Statistical Society. 
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sion gained ground that the rise was purely 
artificial, that the corn merchants had formed 
a ring ; and so, as a protest against selfish 
Capital, Labour smashed windows and gutted 
a few score bakers' shops. This was the begin- 
ning of those terrible Bread Riots, concerning 
which a literature of its own has been preserved 
in the National Library ; but in these last days 
of April the police were still awe-inspiring in 
the hungry capital, whilst in the provinces, 
empty-bellied Labour munched turnips and 
waited sullenly for the expected revival of 
prosperity. 

Bread was already beyond the reach of the 
poorer workers, but as yet the rise in the prices 
of other food-stuffs was not so alarming as in 
the case of corn and flour. For a week or two 
the butchers only raised the prices of beef, 
mutton, and pork by loo per cent., and vege- 
tables could still be purchased by all workers 
who retained their precarious emplojmaent. 
Hundreds of tons of turnips and potatoes were 
consumed by the poor during these first weeks 
of war, and turnips especially were brought 
into the great towns by every goods train. In 
London, Manchester, and other great cities we 
note that the tradesmen had already ceased to 
display their wares in the customary manner,* 

* " London during the War," by Andrew Slang. 
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and that the police patrols were doubled. Any 
kind of food incautiously exposed outside the 
shop windows was seized by starving men and 
boys, many of whom courted imprisonment for 
the sake of prison diet. Edward Hugh, a 
contemporary novelist and keen observer of 
London life, saw street arabs dart into butchers' 
shops and snatch fragments of meat from the 
counters. Pursued by heavy-booted police, 
they would devour the uncooked food even as 
they fled from the full-gorged minions of the 
law. Another London novelist, Alfred Norri- 
son, has given us, in his " Madge of the Gutter," 
a realistic picture of the privations endured by 
the poor of the metropolis even during these 
early days of the bread famine ; and there is 
abundant evidence, as set forth in the news- 
papers of the day, that these privations were as 
severely felt in most of the big towns. The 
quarrel with Germany had affected trade con- 
siderably, and thrown thousands out of work ; 
but war with France and Russia immediately 
paralysed the Continental trade, and one of the 
first effects of the declaration was the closing 
of scores of manufactories and the bankruptcy 
of many large business houses. Our exports 
to France at this period amounted in value to 
about twenty-one millions sterling, those to 
Russia were valued at twelve millions, whilst 
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the collapse of the German trade involved a 
loss of nearly thirty millions. War with the 
three Allies consequently affected our exports 
to the value of over sixty millions sterling, and 
also deprived us of imported food and raw 
material to the value of some ninety-five millions. 
One has but to note these figures in order to 
gain some idea of the commercial distress 
which at once made itself felt throughout the 
Kingdom, Manufacturers had to choose be- 
tween finding new markets for their goods and 
closing their works, and those business houses 
which traded chiefly with France and Germany 
suspended operations. Still, a large proportion 
of British exports found its way to our colonies, 
and so the first days of war did not by any means 
affect all manufactures. Capitalists saw, however, 
that freights were bound to rise enormously, 
and that, however strong our navy, profits would 
be sadly reduced. This consideration involved, 
at the very outset, the discharge of thousands 
of workmen and the partial collapse of the 
small, non-producing tradesmen who lived by 
the sale of cheaply produced goods. Yet the 
distress, though general, was not universal 
even among the industrial classes. Those who 
retained employment were still able to buy 
food, though at greatly enhanced prices. But 
at the week end — Saturday, April 29 — ^hands 
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were given notice of discharge by thousands, as 
the direct consequence of the disturbance in the 
foreign trade. 

It was on the evening of this gloomy day 
that the appalling news from the Mediterranean 
was published in some of the London papers. 
The Piccadilly Gazette, a rabidly Conservative 
organ, owned by an American millionaire and 
famous for its foreign telegrams, printed a short 
despatch from a correspondent at Rome, 
announcing that the' British Mediterranean 
squadron had sustained severe defeat on the 
afternoon of the 28th. The battle, it was 
reported, had been fought in the vicinity of 
Pantalleria, the Italian convict settlement, and 
had been witnessed by a merchant skipper 
bound for Palermo. If the evidence of this 
witness could be credited, the British squadron 
had been brought to action by the combined 
Black Sea and Toulon fleets, numbering over 
thirty warships.* It was stated that nine of 
Admiral Skipworth's battleships were destroyed 
or captured, only three having escaped in the 
direction of Malta. This alarming report, 
which was at first ridiculed by Londoners, was 
presently confirmed by the Universe. The 
editor of this journal had been a naval officer, 

* This number must have included cruisers as well as 
battleships. 
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and the Universe was noted for the general 
accuracy of its naval intelligence. It had 
correspondents on board more than one of 
Admiral Skipworth's ships, and one of these 
succeeded in sending a telegram from Reggio 
on the day following the action. It transpired 
later that the cruiser in which this correspon- 
dent was serving had been signalled by 
Admiral Skipworth to make for the nearest 
Italian port, and telegraph news of the defeat 
to the Admiralty. The captain of the Forte 
succeeded, under cover of night, in evading 
the enemies' cruisers, reached Reggio in safety, 
and carried out the last order ever issued by 
poor Sir John Skipworth. So it was that the 
Universe received a brief telegram from a junior 
officer of the Forte, and was able to announce 
the defeat before the First Lord made his 
melancholy admission in the House of 
Commons. 

Special editions of the Universe and Piccadilly 
Gazette were published in the afternoon and 
sold by thousands. The City and West End 
of London resounded with hoarse cries of 
"Defeat of Admiral Skipworth. Great battle 
off Panteyliar. Full account of the battle — 
sixpence I At first, sturdy Londoners . were 
inclined to regard the report as a hoax, 
and wagged their heads knowingly at the 
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enterprise of the Piccadilly Gazette; but when 
the Universe also brought out its special editions 
excited crowds began to block tiie streets, 
traffic became congested, and in some quarters 
entirely blocked, the very 'bus drivers pulling 
up to learn the news, and defying the police. 
The bad news was read out by those who 
had secured papers to those who had not, 
little groups foraging around those in possession 
of the news-sheets. In the Strand a well fed, 
prosperous merchant, who endeavoured to 
enjoy the sensation in the seclusion of an 
Aerated Bread shop, was followed into the 
tea-room by a crowd of unemployed workmen, 
and obliged to read out the telegrams. Men 
in the doorway complaining that they could 
not hear, Mr. Spooner was ordered to mount 
upon a table and " spit it out." When he had 
complied sulkily with the demand, the table 
was knocked from under him, and the work- 
men, taking advantage of the block in the 
traffic, gutted the shop of its store of bread, 
cakes, and buns.* Many other provision 
shops are said to have been similarly gutted 
before the police succeeded in restoring order. 
How far the gravity of the news was appre- 
ciated by the crowds in the streets one cannot 
surmise ; assuredly the working men of ^ndon 

* " London during the War," by Andrew Slang. 
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had some vague conception of what the navy 
secured to them ; but the country had been 
too long at peace to enable them to comprehend 
fully that command of the sea was even more 
vital to the workman than to the capitalist. 
So far they had only learned that a strong navy 
had not sufficed to prevent the loaf from rising 
to an extortionate price, and perhaps, under 
the circumstances, naval defeat in the distant 
waters of the Mediterranean may not have 
conveyed any definite meaning to these hungry 
masses. 

But in the House of Commons that evening 
there occurred a memorable scene,* the reports 
of which, when printed by the newspapers next 
day, excited consternation throughout the 
country. In a full House and amid breathless 
silence (to use the journalese phrase) the First 
Lord of the Admiralty read out a brief message 
from the captain of the Forte. It was remarked 
that the Minister's voice trembled with emotion, 
that once the good man had to pause, as though 
struggling to control his grief and humiliation. 
The official telegram, preserved to us in the 
musty pages of Hansard, ran as follows : 
''Deeply regret to report complete defeat of 
Mediterranean squadron by greatly superior 
force of Allies. Nine British battleships sunk 

« « Chronicles of the Revolution," by Professor Ducky. 
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or captured. Three escaped to Malta, Cruisers 
all dispersed or captured. French and Russian 
fleets have effected junction." 

There was absolute silence for some moments 
before Sir Julian Grossport rose to ask whether 
the Government had received any further con- 
firmation of the lamentable report ; whether 
the telegram was regarded as genuine , and, if 
so, would the Channel squadron be ordered to 
return to English waters ? To these questions 
the First Lord replied that there was no 
room for doubt as to the defeat, as the message 
had been worded by means of the Admiralty 
cypher code supplied to all commanders of 
H.M. ships. The Admiralty had received no 
other message, but feared that the defeat of 
Admiral Skipworth's fleet and the loss of nine 
of his battleships must be accepted as a fact. 
On behalf of his naval advisers he (the First 
Lord) wished to express to the House and to 
the country the deep regret which was felt at 
Whitehall in connection with this disastrous 
defeat ; aiid he would add that the responsibility 
for that defeat was fully accepted by himself 
and his naval colleagues, seeing that Sir John 
Skipworth had been attacked by the united 
forces of the Allies before reinforcements had 
reached him. As to the movements of the 
Channel squadron, the Board could make no 
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public statement, but instructions had been 
telegraphed to Sir Dompton Colville. 

The usual party wrangle ensued as soon as 
the leaders of the Opposition had digested the 
full gravity of the official admission. Mr. 
Lampooner moved the adjournment of the 
House, which was rejected; and Sir Julian 
Grossport gave formal notice that he would 
move a Vote of Censure upon tlie Government. 
Mr. Millflour agreed to set aside a day for the 
debate and, having settled this momentous 
matter, the law-makers went home to dine. 
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CHAPTER VIII 

THE RIGHTS OF CAPITAL 

One of the first results of the defeat in the 
Mediterranean was a further rise in the price 
of food generally, and of the loaf in particular. 
On May i not a loaf was sold in London for less 
than IS. 6d., whilst in some parts of the country 
the price rose even higher. The terrible 
scarcity of corn was astonishing to the masses, 
yet this had been predicted by a few writers and 
thinkers, and had been academically considered 
by statisticians as an interesting problem in 
economics. And so, indeed, it proved. 

The battle of Pantalleria had extinguished at 
a single blow the valuable trade between 
England and the Mediterranean ports ; the 
loss of those nine battleships involved the ex- 
tinction of commerce valued at some fifty-six 
millions sterling. Capital muttered anxiously 
that a naval victory might yet save the 
situation ; but meanwhile, what would be the 
fate of those hundreds of British merchant 
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ships engaged in the Mediterranean trade ? 
Eh ! and for that matter, would the navy be 
able to protect those other great trade routes, 
those ocean highways converging from south, 
east, and west upon the narrow waters of the 
English Channel ? A momentous question this 
to capital ; to labour, already clamouring for 
bread, a vital one. 

Before the day closed shipowners learned 
that the underwriters of London and Liverpool 
had refused to sign any fresh contracts with 
respect to sailing ships, and so, on this May i, 
about one-sixth of the shipping tonnage of the 
Kingdom became, commercially speaking, a 
negligeable factor. This paralysis of the sailing 
trade would probably have resulted even if 
France alone had declared war ; the formation 
of so powerful an alliance against England 
rendered the extinction of the trade certain, 
and deprived the Kingdom of sixteen per cent, 
of the ordinary supplies of imported food and 
raw material. Those sailing vessels which were 
loading or unloading in the home ports were 
at once laid up ; of the rest, the great majority 
were either captured in the enemies' ports or 
captured on tide high seas by the French 
cruisers.* It was found, too, that the under- 

 " The Decline of British Commerce," by Admiral 
Pillar. 
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writers declined to deal, except at prohibitive 
rates, with the slow-steaming " tramps " which 
constituted the great bulk of British shipping. 
This probability had been suggested prior to 
the war by Admiral Pillar, a retired naval 
officer of acknowledged ability, and also by a 
former First Lord of the Admiralty. The 
probability congealed into hard, indisputable 
fact, the effect being that steamships of lesser 
speed than twelve knots could no longer be 
insured against war risks at rates to be faced 
by prudent merchants. To anticipate a little, 
we find the Chambers of Commerce appealing 
to the Admiralty to provide convoys, as had 
been done during the Napoleonic wars, and 
during these early days of the war, Capital was 
partially pacified by fair official promises. 
Promises unreliable, alas ! as lovers' oaths ; but 
equally well intended. 

In the meantime, pending the expected naval 
victory which was to wipe out the humiliation 
of Pantalleria, the great merchant fleet of 
England lay inactive as a paralysed giant, the 
trunk helpless, the head and hands still capable 
of movement For there remained some two 
million tons of shipping composed of vessels of 
over twelve-knots speed. These, for a while, 
kept the sea, bringing imported food to those 
few who could still afford to purchase. Clearly, 
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then, a great naval victory was urgently needed 
to avert the total dislocation of sea-borne com- 
merce. Capital quickly realised that the mer- 
chant fleet of the world's Pickford must, at any 
cost, be enabled to traverse those threatened 
trade routes. Meanwhile, it was to be re- 
gretted that only about one-lifth of the whole 
shipping tonnage of the country was composed 
of fast steamers capable of evading the cruisers 
of the Allies. The workers were growing 
hungry — ^too hungry to concern themselves 
much with the protection of trade routes; 
more immediately interested in the rising 
prices of meat and vegetables, and the possi- 
bility of retaining employment. As for bread, 
it was already evident that capital had selfishly 
monopolised the scanty supply of grains, that 
no worker could any longer purchase loaves at 
the extortionate rates demanded. Victory or no 
victory, the people must have food. Let 
Parliament attend to this bread question, or 
twenty million hungry workers would ere long 
unite to grapple with it. The remedy, hinted 
unpatriotic Socialism, was to make peace. 
War might be glorious, but what was glory 
upon an empty stomach ? 

But as yet there was no general desire for 
peace. The nation hurled defiance at all 
accursed foreigners, and would yet find a 
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Nelson to drive the Allies from the seas. The 
fleet, said the capitalist newspapers, was rally- 
ing for the final struggle. Let Labour eat his 
turnips and be patient ; above all, let him trust 
in the unfailing wisdom of the Government, 
and all would be well. 

Around the Houses of Parliament, on the 
evening of May i, a great mass of Londoners 
had been steadily gathering from all quarters 
of the town. The people flocked towards 
Westminster in dense, rolling streams, choking 
the trafiic upon the bridges and in the narrow 
alleys of Westminster, sweeping respectability 
into the gutter, jostling the tall-hatted, bidding 
defiance to 9> detested police. A pale moon, 
celestially anaemic, rode high in the wind- 
flecked sky; the stars peeped through the 
smoke-pall overhanging the city, and shone 
brightly in the chill night air. Women 
screamed shrilly; many fainted in the crush, 
and were trodden down as the crowd surged 
on ; others, more fortunate, were carried for- 
ward upon the shoulders of burly workmen, 
and passed from hand to hand till they 
gained the chill shelter of the Abbey. Pre- 
sently, those in the front ranks of the mob, 
maddened and alarmed by the pressure in rear, 
burst through the closed gates and flocked into 
the sacred precincts of the courtyard. The 
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police were swept back as the mob surged in, 
some few who used their truncheons being 
trampled in the mire, and perishing in defence 
of the indefensible. They succeeded, however, 
in guarding the narrow entrances to the legis- 
lative chambers. By seven o'clock the mob 
had filled every foot of space around St. 
Stephen's, and all traffic in this quarter of the 
city was suspended. Stray omnibuses and 
cabs were boarded by excited, reckless men, 
eager to gain any elevation above the throng ; 
the horses were turned loose in the crowd ; 
and thus, for long hours, the people waited for 
the first news of the stormy debate which was 
in progress in the House of Commons. 

It will be readily guessed that this remarkable 
exhibition of public excitement had its basis in 
something less academic than the fate of the 
Unionist Government. True, Sir Julian Gross- 
port was moving the vote of censure, but the 
people also knew that Jim Scalds, the popular 
representative of Labour, would to-night demand 
bread for the famished workers of England. 
The crowd was strangely, unnaturally still as 
it waited for news of the debate. The stars 
looked down pityingly upon the hunger-bitten 
thousands ; the police, for once, seemed cowed 
by the majesty of want, impotent in the face of 
that unled^ unarmed mass of humanity. 
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Sir Julian Grossport, the mover of the vote 
of censure, was, perhaps, as genuine a Radical 
as ever wore fine linen and fared sumptuously 
every day. The verdict of history acquits the 
worthy baronet of all, or nearly all, the charges 
levelled against him by political opponents of 
the period. No man excites the rancorous 
hostility of Capital so surely as he who espouses 
the cause of Labour; the aristocrat who had 
sided with the people was as hateful to his own 
social class as Mirabeau to the ''Game Pre- 
servers'" of France. Yet, although Sir Julian 
Grossport had deserved well of the masses, he 
had never, it was thought, fully emancipated 
himself from the social prejudices which lay as 
a great, impassable gulf between rich and poor, 
between employers and employed. It was to 
his credit that he favoured the abolition of 
hereditary legislators, and for a substantial 
addition to the taxation of Capital the masses 
had also to thank him. But Sir Julian had 
grown old in the hide-bound trammels of 
officialdom ; it was felt by the people that his 
Radicalism was under proof. They forgot, these 
down-trodden, under-paid toilers, that very 
strong originality of mind is needed to enable 
a man of wealth and breeding to sympathise 
fully with the sorrows of the unwashed. 

Sir Julian moved the vote of censure in a 
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well-reasoned, forcible speech, marred to some 
extent by partisan insincerity. The motion 
was supported by the best debaters of the 
Opposition, and finally rejected by the whole 
Ministerial majority. Mr. Millflour and his 
capitalist followers stigmatised the action of 
the Opposition as unpatriotic, as designed to 
embarrass an aristocratic Cabinet at a most 
critical moment in English history. In a word^ 
whatever the feeling of the country, wealthy 
legislators and aristocratic Ministers were deter- 
mined to cling to office, and by the aid of the 
ordinary legislative machinery were able to do 
so. Capital overwhelmingly represented in the 
Unionist majority, saw the peril of appealing 
to the country at this moment of commercial 
upheaval. The vote of censure was rejected 
without a thought of the possible danger that 
already threatened the privileged classes. And 
yet, around the very walls of Parliament, thirty 
thousand discontented workers were demanding 
bread I 

The vote of censure having been rejected, 
Mr. Jim Scalds was permitted to move the 
important motion standing in his name, relative 
to the sufferings of the people. He spoke with 
the rugged eloquence of the born orator, 
compelling the attention of the superficially 
cultured gentlemen on the Ministerial benches 
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who secretly scorned the people's champion 
and stigmatised him, in the current slang, as 
"a bounder." But the "bounder" could 
speak, and the powerful appeal which he made 
to the Government on this night of May i may 
rank with the finest orations "of Burke or Pitt. 
In effect, he urged Ministers to avert starva- 
tion from the people by intervening between 
grasping vendors and importers of food and 
the hungry wage-earners of the Kingdom. He 
advised the Government to purchase every 
ounce of food in the country, to convert itself, 
during the war, into a national store. There 
was still, he argued, sufficient food in the 
country to avert starvation from all for many 
weeks; but it had become imperative that 
prices should be regulated by Act of Parliament. 
Those landlords, merchants, dealers, farmers, 
middlemen who had possession of all the 
supplies of food, should be forced to sell these 
commodities to the State, and the State in its 
turn should regulate prices. Failing the adop- 
tion of this Socialistic remedy, he protested, in 
the name of the people, against the protection 
of sea-borne commerce by the national navy. 
The plain use of the fleet was to protect com- 
merce and to guard the trade routes ; but the 
people could derive no practical benefit from 
their navy so long as capitalists were free to 
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make fortunes through the artificially enhanced 
prices of food. 

Such food as could still be imported was 
already sold at prohibitive rates. Capital was 
greedily drinking the life-blood of the workers, 
taking inhuman advantage of the necessities of 
the poor. The great herds of cattle, the flocks 
of sheep, the pigs, poultry, and vegetable 
produce of the land were all in the possession 
of a small section of the community, and that 
small section was now trading upon the hungfer 
of the masses. As he spoke, groans and shouts 
of dissent burst from the Ministerial benches ; 
many times the Speaker had to interfere to 
secure the people's champion a hearing. Mn 
Scalds threw back his leonine head defiantly 
and waited for silence. The concluding phrases 
of his impassioned speech rang ominously in 
the ears of well-fed, easy-living aristocrats and 
plutocrats, for he predicted, in no uncertain 
tone, the crumbling of the Governmental edifice 
beneath the shadow of which the British 
masses had toiled and sweated for centuries. 

To the great surprise of many of his wealthy 
friends, Mr. Lampooner emphatically supported 
the revolutionary project advocated by the 
famous Labour candidate. By his speech that 
night he deliberately threw in his lot with the 
Socialists, cut himself finally adrift from the 
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more respectable Radicalism of Sir Julian 
Grossport and the Liberal party. A cultured 
gentleman, a student of many languages, an 
able journalist, and a man of aristocratic 
descent, the avowed Socialism of Mr, Lam- 
pooner excited both irritation and amusement 
in the House of Commons. A privileged 
jester, a man who had never taken himself too 
seriously, Mr. Lampooner was considerably 
chagrined to find that Parliament would not 
credit the reality of his expressed views. " You 
laugh, gentlemen," he exclaimed testily ; " but 
I doubt if many of you will scoff at the hunger 
of the people by this day month. I tell you 
that you will find it more disastrous to deny 
food to twenty millions of workers than to sue 
for peace and surrender Egypt to the enemy. 
There is now," he concluded, " nothing but a 
defeated navy between this House and the 
righteous indignation of the English workers." 

With the laughter of the House grating in 
his ears Mr. Lampooner put on his hat and 
quitted the legislative chamber. Later in the 
night he addressed an excited and hungry mob 
from the balcony of his private residence in 
Westminster — an audience that did not laugh. 

Within the House the debate was continued 
with some heat till midnight, and the motion 
was ultimately rejected by an enormous 
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majority. The result of the division leaked 
out into the streets and was greeted with yells 
and groans. As a preliminary protest against 
the selfishness of Capital, the mob smashed all 
the windows of St. Stephen's, and members of 
Parliament were forced to remain behind the 
shelter of the walls until daylight and a great 
force of police dispersed the rioters. 
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CHAPTER IX 
IN PLYMOUTH SOUND 

The rejection of the Scalds project by the 
House of Commons was, as a matter of course, 
applauded by the capitalist press all over the 
Kingdom. The Daily Adviser^ in one of its 
ponderous leading articles, stigmatised Mr. 
Scalds as a dangerous agitator, and affected to 
consider that Mr. Lampooner, in lending 
support to the pernicious scheme, had merely 
exercised his privilege as a political jester. 
The conductors of this influential journal had 
consistently urged successive Governments to 
strengthen the navy ; the Dtiily Adviser had 
repeatedly argued that command of the sea 
was indispensable to the preservation of the 
nation's commerce, and to this doctrine the 
great capitalist organ still clung tenaciously 
and hopefully. Whilst deploring the reverse 
in the Mediterranean, and admitting the dis- 
astrous consequences of that defeat, the Daily 
Adviser expressed confidence in the capacity 
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of the Admiralty to regain command of the 
sea, predicting that one decisive British victory 
would very speedily clear the trade routes to 
the United States, and enable food to be 
brought into the country. For the moment, 
as the great and wise Tory journal admitted, 
the import trade had been seriously checked, 
and there was considerable danger of famine 
among the working classes; but the nation 
might await in confidence the speedy triumph 
of our splendid navy; and meanwhile, the 
distress of the poor should be relieved by local 
action. In support of this latter contention, 
the Daily Adviser opened a subscription list 
and made a donation to the Lord Mayor's fund 
for the unemployed. The monopoly of food 
by the State was universally regarded by 
capitalists as a pernicious. Socialistic scheme. 
Much the same view was expressed by many 
of the Liberal organs, and the Scalds scheme 
was only supported by the few Democratic 
newspapers which circulated exclusively 
amongst 'the workers of hungry England. 
There was one notable exception ; Friction, 
Mr. Lampooner's journal, echoed the views of 
its eccentric proprietor. The idlers turned 
over its pages at their richly furnished clubs 
and smiled at " Lampy's " latest audacity. But 
the working men read the cheap. Democratic 
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papers, and, as food and employment grew 
more and more difficult to obtain, this project 
of nationalised food came to be discussed in 
every tavern. At first, however, the workers 
only discussed the scheme, and growled at the 
inadequate charity of the rich. Sullen dis- 
content mingled with the pitiful appeals for 
help and work ; but as yet, during these warm 
spring days, there was no thought of rebellion 
against the decision of Parliament and the 
capitalists. Here and there a few agitators, 
who talked too openly, were discharged by 
their employers. If sympathy for these sturdier 
spirits was felt by their comrades, it was not 
judicious to display the sentiment too openly. 

One inevitable but very disturbing effect of 
the bread famine was the abnormal increase of 
crime. Bands of discharged labourers, artisans, 
clerks — men who had been law-abiding citizens 
in the vanished days of national prosperity — 
took to the road and organised daring robberies. 
In the suburbs of London, and especially at 
Kew, Richmond, Hampstead, and such genteel 
neighbourhoods, the pretty villas of the well-to- 
do classes were frequently forced and gutted 
by armed men ; the Commons near London 
became infested with amateur highwaymen, 
many of these mounted upon bicycles ; whilst 
so bold grew the starving unemployed that 
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many families occupying houses adjoining the 
country towns were obliged to abandon their 
residences in favour of sites less exposed to 
pillage.* 

The rural police were powerless to grapple 
with these organised bands of robbers, and 
although many robbers were apprehended and 
imprisoned, a sense of insecurity was already 
beginning to prevail. To the credit of these 
hunger-bitten wretches, it is recorded by Pro- 
fessor Ducky, that they were rarely known to 

* " A worthy friend of mine, who lived at this time 
at Kew with her three daughters, used to be fond of 
relating an incident which may be accepted as t3rpical 
of the dangers to which suburban property was exposed. 
So often have I heard her describe the sack of Crane 
Lodge that I never think of the war without recalling 
the story of that unchronicled event which loomed so 
large in the eyes of Mrs. H. I think I see her now, 
seated in her after-dinner chair, and recounting, with 
dramatic gestures, and with many minor corrections 
from her charming daughters, how they were roused 
from sleep by a clamorous beating upon the front door 
on the night of May 9. A Sunday night, by the way, 
as Mrs. H. never failed to remind me ; but want is no 
respecter of Sabbaths. How she timidly opened the 
window and saw, in her moon-lit front garden, a band 
of masked and armed men, whose mission was unmis- 
takable, and who greeted her noisily with demands for 
admission. In vain Mrs. H. protested that she had but 
a trifling sum of money in the house ; equally futile her 
entreaty that they would refrain fron\ alarming her 
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have offered insult or outrage to the women 
whose houses they frequently selected for 
attack. 

Meanwhile, though hands were being dis- 
charged by thousands, the distress of the wage- 
earners daily growing more acute. Government 
had scant leisure to grapple with domestic 
difficulties. The Channel squadron, as we have 
seen, had been recalled from Gibraltar as soon 
as the Admiralty learned of the naval victory 
of the Allies, and Sir Dompton Colville, thanks 

daughters. * Come down and open the door, ma*am/ 
said the captain of the band. ' Don't keep my friends 
waiting too long, for we have other visits to pay in the 
neighbourhood before morning.* At this, said Mrs. H., 
the men laughed, and one of them, who called me ' a 
saucy old prawn,' was told by the captain to * hold his 
jaw and be civil.' My girls, she would continue, came 
tremblingly to me, begging me not to open the door ; 
but Clara here, who was always, you know, the high- 
spirited one of the family, looked out of the window and 
parleyed with the leader. But it was all to no purpose, 
and finally I saw there was nothing for it but to submit. 
I opened the door to them myself, and within half an 
hour the robbers had taken possession of every article 
of value we had in the house. But this I will say for 
them, my friend would invariably add : * Not one of 
those men insulted my sweet, helpless girls, and the 
captain, who was the last to quit the house, actually 
made a low bow to Clara and returned her sapphire 
bracelet.' " — " Recollections of the War," by Andrew 
Slang. 
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to the speed and homogeneity of his squadron, 
experienced no opposition from the enemy on 
his return voyage. He was powerless, however, 
to prevent the French Channel fleet from 
effecting a junction with the German fleet in 
Kiel harbour. No attempt had been made by 
the Admiralty to resume the blockade of that 
port, so that the Baltic fleet of Russia was able 
to complete the junction of the Northern Sea 
forces of the Allies. 

At this distance of time it may be conceded 
that the Admiralty did what they could to 
remedy the defeat in the Mediterranean. The 
Board was not wholly responsible for that 
disastrous action on April 28, yet the sober judg- 
ment of posterity cannot fully acquit the sea 
lords of undue subordination to political dicta- 
tion. The initial blunder of having risked 
defeat in the Mediterranean could only be 
retrieved by a decisive victory at sea. This 
grim fact the naval lords must have recognised, 
and some of the ablest strategists of the day 
held that the Admiralty displayed sagacity in 
the face of the awful crisis following the defeat 
off Pantalleria.* It is held that they were 
prudent in abandoning the Mediterranean and 
in recalling the Channel squadron to Plymouth. 

* "Naval Aspects of the War," by Admiral Man, 
U.S. Navy. 
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By other critics it has been urged that every 
remaining battleship should have been de- 
spatched to Gibraltar to support the Channel 
squadron, and that had this strategy been 
adopted the defeat of Pantalleria might have 
been retrieved by the middle of May. Into 
this strategical question it is needless to enter 
here. The Admiralty, as we have seen, decided 
to recall the Channel squadron to England, 
and by May 5 — by which date the Allies had 
assembled a strong fleet at Kiel—Sir Dompton 
Colville had returned to Pljrmouth Sound. 
In this fine anchorage all the remaining modern 
battleships of England were now rapidly 
assembled, and Admiral Colville's fleet was 
thus increased to a strength of twenty-one 
battleships, besides cruisers and torpedo craft. 
For some days this fleet was unavoidably 
delayed at Plymouth. The ships which had 
steamed so rapidly to Gibraltar and back, were 
not in a condition to put to sea again imme- 
diately. Engines had to be carefully over- 
hauled and defects attended to, for in those 
days ships of war were constantly developing 
engine defects, and a passage of over two 
thousand miles at high speed had somewhat 
severely taxed the machinery and boilers of 
these ten battleships. It was a time when the 
least imaginative engineer might well have 
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recalled and echoed the words of McAndrew's 
hymn:* 

" From coupler-flange to spindle-guide I see the 
Hand of God, 
Predestination in the stride o' yon connectin*- 
rod." 

So, it was not until May 14 that Sir Dompton 
Colville was able to report his whole fleet ready 
for service. Eh, but for what service ? 

At Plymouth, a port renowned in those days 
for pretty women and clotted cream, the inhabi- 
tants displayed the fullest confidence in the 
capacity of the fleet to avenge the losses sus- 
tained in the Mediterranean. Admiral Colville 
was cheered by enthusiastic crowds whenever 
he landed to confer with the Port Admiral, 
and to these indications of goodwill the Httle 
gentleman (he was an officer of unusually short 
stature) responded with all the dignity and 
confidence of a Nelson. Pleasure boats and 
small steamers hovered round the ships of war, 
the decks of the latter crowded with local 
residents and relatives of the brave seamen ; 
bands played, handkerchiefs waved ; the sailors 
cheered lustily in return and kissed their horny 
hands to the pretty Devonshire lasses and 
matrons. Here and there a wife or sweetheart 
fainted or burst into shrill storm of hysterical 

* A poem by Rudyard Kipling. 
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grief ; but these were carried below, lest their 
anxiety should damp the spirits of the brave. 

So the days slipped away, but the ships 
remained in Plymouth Sound. On May 17 
they were still at anchor, though with fires lit 
and ready to weigh at an hour's notice. Officers 
and men alike were unable to comprehend the 
delay in putting to sea. They were eager to 
justify in bloody battle the high confidence in 
their prowess entertained by the nation at 
large. 

Night fell, and gradually the spectators on the 
Hoe melted away until at length only the stars 
looked down upon the motionless fleet. In 
the morning, when the good people of Plymouth 
awoke, the Sound was empty. Orders from 
Whitehall had been telegraphed at midnight, 
and the fleet had put to sea. 

The old salts assembled as usual at Mount 
Wise and discussed the situation as they smoked 
their pipes in the sunshine. Some of these old 
men had fought in the Crimean War, not a few 
remembered the days of wooden hulls, topsails, 
and sixty-four pounders. These veterans ex- 
pressed high contempt for steamers and de- 
plored the decay of seamanship. Retired 
officers clustered upon the Plymouth Hoe, 
scanning the horizon through well-worn tele- 
scopes, exchanging second-hand strategic views 
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with dogmatic assurance. Some were confident 
that the fleet had gone to relieve Malta, others 
that a battle would be fought in the Channel. 
Every critic had his own opinion, and doubtless 
would have surrendered cheerfully a month's 
pay in exchange for a glimpse at Sir Dompton 
Colville's sealed orders. 

Inland, the sailing of the fleet excited far less 
excitement than at the coast ports, though it 
seems to have been dimly realised that great 
issues hung upon the impending battle. Great 
as was the commercial distress, the price of 
food alarming, it appears evident that the un- 
educated masses were too intent upon their 
immediate sufferings to have considered the 
greater peril that threatened the country. 
Politicians, professional men, manufacturers, 
shipowners, and the idle rich knew that nothing 
short of a great sea victory could now preserve 
the integrity of the Empire ; but the hungry 
wage-earners, the bankrupt shopkeepers, the 
lower and lower-middle classes generally, were 
too pre-occupied to care to trace the intimate 
connection between naval defeat and national 
ruin. The prospective loss of India, the de- 
struction of the colonial trade, the impending 
surrender of the British army in Egypt, the 
deadly struggle in South Africa, were relatively 
of slight concern to men who lacked bread and 
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meat. To the unemployed wage-earner his own 
empty stomach had become the centre of the 
universe. But men still read the newspapers ; 
the unemployed crowded the public reading- 
rooms. The sailing of the fleet from Plymouth 
was heralded by the capitalist press as the 
first move in an impending series of strategic 
triumphs; the people were encouraged to ex- 
pect a speedy return of national prosperity. 
Admiral Colville was about to shatter the allied 
admirals ; the old naval supremacy of England 
would be regained, and the trade routes ren- 
dered secure. Meanwhile, it was said, Gibraltar 
was safe ; the troops in India could hold the 
frontier for months to come; even in Egypt 
affairs were not yet desperate. Of the Opposi- 
tion journals the majority, whilst eager to 
condemn the Government for its unreadiness 
for war, lent support to the view that a naval 
battle must be hazarded for the protection of 
the trade routes. 

The fleet, as we have noted, had put to sea 
on the night of May 17. During the next few 
days the nation awaited news of the much- 
needed victory. 
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CHAPTER X 

DANCING AND TREACHERY 

To the professional warrior, a battle, whether 
by land or sea, presents, doubtless, many 
features of interest necessarily denied to the 
non-combatant. The English are a pugna- 
cious race, yet how few Englishmen care very 
greatly to study those minutely detailed de- 
scriptions of sea fights which are to be found 
in the pages of James, Brenton, Laughton, 
Colomb, or even Mahan. The picturesque 
pen of a Froude, the robust irony of a Steven- 
son is needed to pierce the smoke of battle 
and show us the deportment of the dramatis 
personce; otherwise the average citizen is 
sadly prone to yawn over whole pages of 
tactics and martial manoeuvres. Not one 
Englishman in a hundred would blush to con- 
fess his ignorance of the tactics of Lord 
Nelson at Trafalgar, though every schoolboy is 
acquainted with the dramatic details of the 
hero's death. Froude was the first writer who 
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succeeded in producing a truly readable ac- 
count of the defeat of the Spanish Armada, and 
Stevenson's essay on " The British Admirals " 
picks the plums out of naval history, leaving to 
the professional chronicler a veritable sailors' 
duff. 

In this brief sketch of the political and social 
events of the last months of the English 
monarchy, little attempt can be made to de- 
scribe the naval operations of the war. It is 
merely desirable to refer very briefly to those 
operations, and, in effect, to summarise them 
with sufficient clearness to guide contemporary 
students into the deeper channels of expert 
literature.* 

It will be remembered that after the battle of 
Pantalleria, three British battleships made good 
their escape, and found refuge from the vic- 
torious Allies behind the strong fortifications 
of Malta. These three ships, the Barfteur, 
Hannibal, and Mars, had the good fortune to 
escape vital injuries, and owed their safety as 
much to speed as to skilful handling.f It was 
not before eight of his battleships had been 
sunk or disabled, that brave Sir John Skip- 
worth made the signal to his remaining cap- 
tains to discontinue the unequal struggle and 

* " Decline of Britain's Sea Power," by Admiral Man. 
t " Battle of PantaUeria," by Captain Nay, R.N. 
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steam full speed to Malta. Sir John's own 
- flagship, the Ramillies, had been severely 

handled by the enemy, and the brave old 
sailor had to choose between surrender and a 
not inglorious death. He elected unhesitat- 
ingly to die at his post, taking with him to a 
' better world some five hundred officers and 

men who, in so trifling a matter, were not con- 
sulted. Late in the action, the Ramillies had 
been struck by a torpedo, which had rent a 
great wound below water-line on her starboard 
bow ; the two great guns in the after barbette 
had been disabled ; most of her broadside 
guns dismounted or silenced ; and more than 
one-third of the flagship's crew had been 
killed or wounded. It was at this desperate 
juncture — the battle lost • irretrievably, the 
Ramillies herself in danger of sinking — that Sir 
John Skipworth ordered the engineers to 
resume full speed, and prepared to grapple 
with the nearest of his foes in a veritable 
death-grip. The good ship, though encum- 
bered with a compartment full of water, darted 
forward at high speed, spurting from her 
injured bow a great cascade of foam. The 
Admiral, with hasty apologies to his flag- 
captain, personally directed the conning of the 
ship ; a bugle was sounded, and the blue- 
jackets, headed by their officers, prepared to 
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board. A division of the Allies, formed in line 
ahead, had already noted the retreat of the 
Baffleur, Hannibal, and Mars, and was in hot 
pursuit; but between the enemy and this 
remnant of the British fleet, the wounded 
Ramillies interposed, like a tigress in defence 
of her cubs. The leading ship of the pursuing 
division was the Twelve Apostles, a Russian 
battleship of some eight thousand tons dis- 
placement, with a speed of sixteen knots. 
Straight for this ship Sir John Skipworth 
headed the Ramillies, and the Russian captain, 
tardily comprehending his peril, made a vain 
effort to avoid the deeply buried ram of his 
antagonist. But the helm was shifted too late ; 
with a terrible crash the ponderous Ramillies 
forced her ram into the bow of the Russian, 
and, within five minutes of the impact, both 
ships sank. Thus perished Sir John Skip- 
worth, and with him upwards of eight hundred 
gallant fellows were hurried to their last 
account. This spirited manoeuvre, which, as 
Captain Nay observes, excited the admiration 
of the French admiral, served to cover the 
retreat of the surviving British battleships, and 
the memory of Admiral Skipworth with 
honour. Whatever his failings as a strategist, 
Sir John Skipworth has won his niche in 
history. 
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Besides the three battleships, some half- 
dozen British cruisers succeeded in gaining the 
shelter of Valetta harbour before the blockade 
of that port was commenced by the Allies. 
After the battle, the allied fleets sought the 
neighbouring port of Tunis to repair damages 
and obtain coal, leaving six battleships to 
chase the retreating vessels and commence the 
blockade of Valetta, Although five British 
battleships had been sunk and four captured, 
the overwhelming force of the Allies enabled 
them to shatter Admiral Skipworth's fleet 
without incurring the loss of more than four 
of their own battleships. The Allies lost in 
this action the Twelve Apostles, Alexander //. 
and Sinop, of the Russian navy, and also the 
French battleship Hoche ; but the majority of 
the French ships appear to have sustained no 
vital damage, nor was the loss of life nearly so 
great as in the defeated squadron. Within 
three days the allied fleets were able to proceed 
to Toulon for repairs, and so rapidly were these 
effected that on May 12 eleven battleships, 
under Admiral Rottier and Prince Grosstoff, 
were ready to continue hostilities. As for the 
captured ships, these were too badly injured 
to be immediately serviceable, and they were 
left behind at Toulon. Admiral Rottier was 
further reinforced by three battleships and 
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several armoured cruisers which had taken no 
part in the battle of Pantalleria, and on the 
evening of May 12 this powerful squadron 
quitted Toulon. 

Malta, meanwhile, was closely blockaded not 
only by the six battleships previously men- 
tioned, but by an additional force of French 
ships from Toulon, which had not been re- 
garded as sufficiently modern to share in the 
projected attack upon the English in northern 
waters. Lord Harry Gasington was penned up 
in Valetta by a naval force which no prudent 
commander could have ventured to attack with 
three crippled battleships and a few cruisers. 
His flagship, the Mars, had sustained some 
damage to her armament. The other ships 
had all lost heavily in men and officers, and at 
Malta there was no reserve of seamen. Yet so 
long as Malta held out the Allies were under 
the necessity of blockading Valetta with ships 
that would otherwise have made a formidable 
addition to the Toulon and Black Sea fleets. 
These squadrons, as we have seen, quitted the 
Mediterranean two or three days before the 
fleet under Sir Dompton Colville was ready 
to leave Plymouth Sound. The objective of 
Admiral Rottier and his Russian colleagues was 
to form a grand junction in northern waters 
with the allied fleet already assembled at Kiel, 
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And here, at the risk of infringing upon tech- 
nical history, it is essential to reconsider the 
relative naval strength of England and the 
Allies. The small margin of naval superiority 
enjoyed by England prior to the battle of 
Pantalleria had now dwindled to a mere 
equality in modern battleships. Commencing 
the war with thirty-four of these vessels, Eng- 
land had now but twenty-five, and of these 
three were shut up in Valetta and one was far 
away on the China station. The effective total 
was thus reduced to twenty-one. The Allies, 
who began the war with thirty-one modern 
battleships, had lost four at Pantalleria, and 
had to retain six in the Mediterranean lest 
Lord Harry Gasington should escape. Thus, 
the number of modern battleships that could 
be assembled by the Allies in the English 
Channel was just equal to the residue of the 
British navy. The English fleet was superior 
in displacement, in speed, and in coal capacity, 
but possessed no superiority in guns or armour. 
In spite of this approximate equality of force 
the allied admirals, now flushed with victory, 
decided that the squadrons of the south should 
run the risk of uniting with those of the north. 
That the English would endeavour to prevent 
this junction was foreseen by Admiral Rottier, 
and in order to avoid the danger of a defeat in 
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detail it was planned that the northern fleet 
should remain under shelter of the guns at 
Kiel until the southern fleet had re-coaled at 
Brest and was ready to make a dash for the ap- 
pointed rendezvous. Admiral Rottier's strategy 
was, so far, unexceptionable. It was essential 
to the Allies to effect the grand junction, and the 
French admiral had a good prospect of reaching 
Brest before his plan could be reported by the 
English cruisers. So indeed it proved. Leaving 
Toulon on May 12, the southern fleet reached 
Brest on the i8th without encountering the 
superior squadron of Sir Dompton Colville. It 
was sighted in the Bay of Biscay by the English 
cruiser Powerful on the afternoon of the i6th, but 
even this swift vessel was unable to convey the 
news in time to bring about an action. Sir D. 
Colville, as we h^ve seen, did not put to sea 
until midnight on the 17th, by which time the 
southern fleet was within a few hours' steaming 
distance of Brest. The British admiral lost his 
opportunity by a few hours. Had he been 
permitted by the Admiralty to put to sea on the 
15th he would in all probability have cut off 
Admiral Rottier's squadron. 

Arrived in Brest, Admiral Rottier allowed 
ample time for his engineers to effect repairs, 
replenished his coal bunkers, and put himself 
into telegraphic communication with his Allies 
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at Kiel. His plans had thus far succeeded, and 
he was too sagacious a commander to expose 
his squadron to unnecessary risk. From the 
1 8th to the 23rd of May the British fleet cruised 
in the offing, expending its coal, and exposed 
by night to daring torpedo-boat attacks. In no 
instance were these successful ; indeed, many 
of the French torpedo-boats were sunk by 
Admiral Colville's "destroyers." But it was 
anxious work for the officers and men of 
Colville's fleet, whilst the Allies lay snugly at 
anchor awaiting a favourable opportunity to 
effect their grand junction. 

During this week the English Channel was 
well protected, and British merchant ships of 
high speed were able to evade the French 
cruisers and privateers, and brought grain to 
London and Liverpool. The consignments 
were not, however, sufficient to produce any 
effect upon the price of bread, and the popular 
indignation was increased by the cupidity of 
the corn dealers. "The navy," said Mr. 
Scalds, " was maintained by the nation for the 
protection of commerce, but the only effect 
of Admiral Colville's blockade of Brest had 
been to increase the profits of the corn 
merchants." This speech was printed verbatim 
by the Socialistic journals, and was discussed 
by haggard Labour in every tap-room. 
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On May 23, Admiral Colville was obliged 
to despatch one-third of his ships to Plymouth 
for coal, and; taking prompt advantage of the 
withdrawal of seven English battleships, 
Admiral Rottier put to sea at nightfall. He 
was successful in evading the blockading fleet, 
and, at noon on May 24, the grand junction 
of twenty-one battleships of ^ the Allies was 
effected under the guns of Cherbourg. All 
danger of a defeat in detail was now at an end, 
but for some days the allied fleets remained 
tamely at anchor in Cherbourg Roads. Admiral 
Colville still cruised in the Channel, but, pend- 
ing the replenishment of his bunkers, he was 
in no position to offer battle. So far, all had 
gone well with the fleets of the Allies, but the 
old dread of the British navy had not been 
wholly dispelled by the Mediterranean victory. 
Admiral Rottier was for giving battle forthwith, 
but Prince Grosstoff urged delay, and Admiral 
von Luitz, the German commander, favoured 
cautious tactics and the weakening of the 
British fleet by torpedo attacks. 

And while the allied admirals thus hesitated 
to engage a fleet fully equal to their own com- 
bination, the fortune of war favoured them in 
a very unexpected degree. In the island 
of Malta, the close blockade which had been 
enforced since the battle of Pantalleria very 
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quickly produced great distress among the 
natives, notwithstanding the small reserves of 
grain maintained by the Government. Food 
grew scarce within a week, and even the troops 
had to be content with half-rations. The bulk 
of the infantry had been sent to reinforce 
General Cullender in Egypt, and the dearth of 
troops necessitated the employment of the 
Maltese regiments and artillery. Some of the 
forts were wholly manned by Maltese gunners, 
others were distributed so as to augment the 
British artillery. The florid patriotism of these 
Maltese troops in happier days of peace seems 
to have blinded the Lieutenant-Governor to the 
dangers of relying upon officers and men of 
this treacherous, polyglot race. For genera- 
tions a bitter racial feud had existed between 
the Maltese and the English garrison. English 
officers had long treated the gentry of the 
island with contempt. They had sneered at 
their pretentious titles, refused to associate with 
the impecunious barons and baronesses, had 
even refused to elect any Maltese gentleman 
to membership of the Union Club. The 
Maltese gentry resented this contemptuous 
treatment with all the venom of a southern 
race ; the lower classes chafed even more than 
the gentry under the insolence of the English 
rank and file. In the law and police courts of 
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the island no Englishman could obtain justice ; 
the native magistrates reflected in their corrupt 
administration of the laws, the hatred of 
England and of the English official class, 
which could not with safety be otherwise 
displayed. Yet it was upon Maltese troops, 
officered by Maltese gentlemen, that the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor had now to rely for the 
augmentation of his reduced garrison. Well- 
meaning but short-sighted General I Were 
these slighted barons and dark-eyed baronesses 
to be trusted ? 

On the night of May 13 the great ball-room 
of Government House is densely thronged by 
the official class of Governor Bruen's subjects. 
A thousand lights gleam upon gold lace, lend 
lustre to Parisian diamonds, illuminate the 
more natural charms of sprightly matrons and 
white-skinned maids* Pretty toilettes are noted 
here by Madame la Comtesse de Verini,* the 
blue coats of bluff Lord Harry Gasington and 
his officers contrasting picturesquely with the 
scarlet and gold of the military, but lacking the 
relief of the civilian swallow-tail. The barons, 
alas ! are but scantily represented at this final 
carnival of officialdom. Slighted as usual, few 
of them resent, on this momentous evening, the 
Governor's discourtesy. In the forts a trifling 

* ** Memoirs of the Comtesse de Verini." 
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percentage of English officialdom remains on 
duty, for officialdom is not insensible to 
gallantry, and, moreover, even a ball supper is 
not to be despised in these days of half-rations 
and salted meats. In the dockyard, the battle- 
ships and cruisers (all of which had been 
engaged at Pantalleria) lie silent and denuded 
,of their crews. On the morrow, perhaps, the 
Maltese workmen will complete the repairs, and 
the sailors re-occupy their mess decks; but 
to-night nearly all are housed elsewhere — in 
private dwellings ; in the disreputable dens of 
Floriana; some, no doubt, in the guardship. 
The supper-room at Government House is 
filled with gallant officers and fair ladies, for it 
is now past midnight and the dancers need 
refreshment. Observant Comtesse de Verini 
notes how the dowagers, the lean colonels, the 
portly majors ignore the unsubstantial jellies, 
trifles, and the like, driven by sharp appetite to 
feast upon more solid viands. In the midst of 
Governor Bruen's hospitality one can forget 
for an hour that French ships lie in wait in the 
offing, forget too that the streets without are 
filled with hungry Maltese, to whom the war 
has become wholly detestable. Play on, skilful 
musicians ; gyrate, fair ladies, upon the smooth 
boards, casting languishing looks at your 
gallant partners in the dance. For yet another 
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hour your pretty fooleries shall be wholly 
undisturbed. 

Towards the forts and empty ships mean- 
while, aye, and towards Government House 
itself, groups of armed men are marching, led 
on by slighted barons. In the forts, too, there 
have been revels to-night ; revels of a less 
refined sort, such as the English soldier can 
appreciate. Much cheap brandy, not unmingled 
with drugs, it is said, has found its way to ships 
and barracks ; so that in the early hours of 
morning artillerymen and sailors lie prone in 
heavy sleep beside their guns. Shadowy forms 
steal up behind the drowsy sentinels, gates 
open from within and, after some gallant, 
ineffectual resistance against treachery, forts 
and ships alike are in the hands of the island 
Militia. So, too, at Government House, whilst 
officers and fair ladies still circle the polished 
floor, the gates are shut, the sentries struck 
down, the revellers within securely trapped. 
The building is surrounded by Maltese 
troops ; Governor Bruen has ceased to 
govern aught but those gaily clad guests 
within his gates. 

From Fort Riscarti a golden rocket shoots 
high into the pure, star-spangled azure of 
Mediterranean sky, announcing to French 
captains that they may enter the Grand harbour 
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without fear of those bristling cannon at the 
narrow entrance. The signal of treachery is 
seen ; black hulls glide into the harbour, hulls 
full of men and guns, of brave Frenchmen a 
trifle ashamed, perhaps, of this bloodless con- 
quest of Valetta. There is some fighting still 
ere the island is entirely subdued ; but, in truth, 
not much, for even British courage proves of 
no avail against such odds. So, by May i6, 
the slighted barons have freed their island from 
English rule, and are at liberty to entertain the 
French officers in that very club which has 
been the cause of so much humiliation. As a 
matter of greater consequence, we note that 
three fine battleships and twice as many 
cruisers fall into the hands of the Allies ; that 
in a few days their repairs are completed by the 
Maltese shipwrights ; and that this formidable 
addition to the allied fleets sails for Toulon to 
embark French crews. So, too, the Allies 
having taken Malta, are now free to utilise 
elsewhere the battleships hitherto engaged in 
the blockade. By May 20, therefore, Vice- 
Admiral Soyard is ready to quit Toulon, and 
steams towards Cherbourg with nine modern 
battleships and a strong division of cruisers. 
The tricolour flies at the peaks of the Batfleury 
Hannibal, and Mars; French inscripts are 
constantly drilling at the guns as the squadron 
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rounds Gibraltar and greets the English flag 
with ironical salute. 

A welcome addition, truly, to the allied 
squadrons still hesitating under the guns of 
Cherbourg ; for now, with an addition of nine 
battleships, the Allies are confident of victory, 
and have but to await the approach of Admiral 
Soyard ere they quit Cherbourg and confront 
the hated English with crushing superiority of 
numbers. So well has Maltese treachery served 
the allied admirals that should there be any 
delay in the news reaching England Sir 
Dompton Colville, it is felt, will not hesitate to 
risk a battle in the Channel. For has he not 
already shown eagerness for the fight, confi- 
dence in a bare equality of British battleships ? 
Full speed, therefore, brave ally from the 
South, and fail not in reaching the appointed 
rendezvous with those nine battleships. 
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CHAPTER XI 

SHIPBUILDING AND HORSEFLESH 

A FORTNIGHT has elapsed since that woeful 
evening of June 3 when the remains of Sir 
Dompton Colville's battered fleet crept back to 
Plymouth for shelter. For fourteen days the 
victorious Allies have held undisputed com- 
mand of the Channel, and, though the 
threatened invasion has not yet been attempted, 
a more pressing danger is closing in upon the 
sullen, humiliated millions of the Kingdom. 
Aye, a more pressing danger than invasion, for 
gaunt famine already stalks the land, gathering 
his pale harvest of death. 

There is great misery in these desperate, 
hungry days; great heroism, too, mingling 
with weak-kneed despair, sullen desperation, 
futile, unorganised rebellion, robbery, riot, 
and bloodshed. And beneath all, there is still 
the brave old English stout-heartedness, the 
resolve of the people that Ministers shall not 
sue for craven peace. 
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The fleet has been beaten ; trade routes are 
closed ; colonies are in danger ; work and 
food grow ever more scarce ; but as yet there 
is no talk of surrender. For there is still food 
in the Kingdom, notwithstanding Colville's 
defeat ; and though the workers are sore 
pressed, Capital, we may be sure, is not 
absolutely indifferent to the sufferings of its 
servants, not wholly blind to its own interests. 
Timidity, masquerading under the guise of 
charity, has accomplished something ; genuine 
charity too has not been idle. To the Lord 
Mayor's fund for the unemployed the rich have 
contributed freely, disgorging great sums in 
this hour of peril from the treasures filched 
from the sweated poor in easier times ; charity 
opens wide her purse-strings ; landlords reduce 
rent ;* country landowners keep open house 
and again, as in old feudal days, yokels gather 
belo\y the salt ; pea-soup kitchens are opened 
in the towns ; relief works, mostly of useless 
character, are started by alarmed municipal 
councils. Even the plutocracy contributes, 
pays its assurance premium against rebellion ; 
yet is the universal hunger unappeased and 
Labour clamorous for bread. The people, for 

* The Earl of Camberwell is known to have reduced 
his rents by as much as twenty-five per cent. — Daily 
Adviser, June so. 
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whom the rich think they have already done 
so much, seem too stupid to understand that 
bread has become a luxury, only to be con- 
sumed sparingly in wealthy households. And 
yet the facts of the case have been debated in 
Parliament, have been set forth to the verge of 
tediousness by the press. There had been 
only a scanty reserve of wheat in the Kingdom 
at the outbreak of war; there had been no 
time to repair the deficiency during those few 
weeks that the trade routes remained open. 
The war had been forced upon the Government 
at the very time of year when reserves of 
wheat and flour were usually at the lowest 
ebb.* Then again, it had been too late in the 
cereal year for landlords and farmers to minimise 
the danger by devoting additional acres to 
the growth of corn. For fifty years English 
farmers had felt the sting of foreign competi- 
tion, had gradually ceased to struggle against 
the increasing demand for imported grain. 
The danger of thas relying upon foreign wheat 
had, to be sure, been brought to the attention 
of this very Government and had been dis- 
regarded under the hollow plea of absolute 

* " On April i the reserve of wheat in the seven 
chief ports of the Kingdom was not more than 600,000 
quarters." — The Agriculturist, 
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confidence in the fleet,* The Government had 
refused to establish State granaries, had looked 
coldly upon all projects which implied doubt 
of the invincible supremacy of the navy. Mr. 
Millflour, repeating in substance the specious 
arguments of Lord George Bumbleton,t had 
scented the dangerous doctrine of protection 
in the speeches of those few members of 
Parliament who had represented the peril of 
trusting solely to the fleet. The Socialist 
organs were not slow to fan the flame of dis- 
content by recalling a debate which had 
excited small attention in 1897. Capital de- 
manded the suppression of these dangerous 
journals, and on June 15 an article which 
appeared in the Comet engaged the attention of 
Parliament for several hours. Government, 
however, hesitated to interfere with the freedom 
of the press, and the Comet was saved from 
extinction by a narrow majority. Encouraged 
by this hesitation. Radical editors adverted 
continually to the lack of wheat reserves, and 
a few supported the demand of Mr. Scalds that 
famine should be relieved, not by inadequate 
charity, but by special and essentially Socialistic 
legislation. State monopoly of foods was 
becoming a familiar cry, and, meanwhile, 

* Debate in the House of Commons, April 6, 1897. 
t Records of the Statistical Society, 1894. 
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Mr. Scalds had abandoned his duties at West- 
minster and stumped the country preaching 
SociaUsm. In every city thousands of desperate 
men crowded the public halls to hear Jim 
Scalds speak. The seed thus sown fell not 
upon stony ground. In the suburbs of the 
capital especially the speeches of this able, 
self-educated agitator began to produce signifi- 
cant results. He dwelt continually in his 
speeches upon the magnitude of the national 
resources ; the richness of the soil ; the great 
herds of sheep and cattle owned by the rich ; 
upon the vast wealth of the upper classes and 
the unfathomable indigence of the workers. 
There was enough food in the Kingdom, he 
declared, to avert starvation for months, even 
if the Allies continued to command the trade 
routes. Thus it was the plain duty of Govern- 
ment to resort to strong measures for the 
ralief of the unemployed, to intervene betwee'n 
Capital and Labour, to lower and regulate the 
prices of food by Act of Parliament. He 
supported his views by quotation of facts and 
figures which could not be disputed by his 
political opponents. There were in the King- 
dom, he said, twenty-nine million sheep ; eleven 
million cattle ; five million pigs ; two million 
horses ; * and yet the people could obtain no 

* Statistical Abstract for the United Kingdom. 
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meat. In spite of the blockade, great steamers 
laden with wheat were constantly successful in 
evading the cruisers of the Allies ; yet bread 
had become a luxury for the idle rich. A large 
section of the population was employed in the 
fishing industry, and the annual catch amounted 
to fourteen million hundredweight; yet the poor 
could no longer buy fish owing to the cupidity 
of the middleman. 

The people listened eagerly to Mr. Scalds, 
cheered him lustily, tried vainly to draw 
definite conclusions from his restrained coun- 
sel. What was it that popular Jim Scalds 
suggested ? In truth, they did not know. 
If he meant that they ought to rise in open 
revolt against the rich, why did he not say so 
in such plain words as working men could 
understand and take to heart ? Was this his 
meaning, or was a mere vote of censure and a 
new election the unconvincing goal of his 
ambitions ? 

Still, the speeches produced results. Mr. 
Scalds not only increased the discontent, but 
fired the more reckless spirits with his elo- 
quence. At Islington, on the night of June 20, 
Thomas Shands,* formerly butcher's assistant, 
but long since thrown out of employment, 
looks with the covetous eye of hunger, upon 

* Police Court reports. 
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the horses yoked to the tramcars, and imparts 
his new idea to other desperate men, lounging 
at the street corner. Those two millions of 
horses of which Jim Scalds had spoken on the 
previous day may very well be reduced by one 
or two units so that Shands and his friends 
may sup. Perhaps, too, hungry Thomas re- 
members a hollow-eyed wife, bending over her 
needle in a neighbouring slum, or those little 
Shands, six in all, to whom the taste of meat 
has grown sadly unfamiliar in these days of 
want. Worthy Thomas has still his butcher's 
knife, his friends have cudgels; and often as 
they hesitate the tramcars pass and repass 
along the main street. Occasionally, too, a 
burly policeman passes, eyeing the loungers 
doubtfully, but content to pursue his beat. 
True the police carry revolvers now, and are 
learning to use them ; but it is easier to risk a 
bullet than to bear the gnawing belly-pinch of 
hunger, and so, at length, Thomas Shands gets 
his way. A tramcar pulls up at the bidding of 
a passenger ; the mob seizes its opportunity, 
and, to the consternation of frock-coated re- 
spectability, the life-blood of two poor Flemish 
beasts stains the Queen's highway. Ere long 
the police assemble, shots are fired, and 
Thomas Shands, amongst others, is arrested ; 
but Londoners have tasted horseflesh and 
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pronounced it good. Henceforth omnibus and 
tramcar drivers must carry revolvers as well as 
whips, and side streets should be avoided by 
tradesmens' carts. 

So, too, in all parts of the Kingdom it is 
found necessary to guard those flocks and 
herds of the rich from the depredations of the 
hungry^ Farms are frequently attacked by 
lawless bands ; sheep-stealing and cattle-lifting 
cannot be repressed by severe laws, for hunger 
is all dominant. Police court magistrates com- 
plain of overwork in these days of famine ; the 
prisons overflow with criminals ; the police 
forces in all the towns are furnished with 
revolvers. Yet crime — or shall we not rather 
term it hunger ? — is not suppressed by revolver 
bullets and penal servitude. 

The trade routes are in the hands of the 
enemy, British commerce dislocated ; yet there 
is still work for the skilled artificers of the 
country, for in every shipyard keels are laid 
down during this month of June, the skeletons 
of new battleships and cruisers are clothed 
with steel plates, with all such defence against 
foreign shot and shell as can be most rapidly 
produced. On the muddy banks of the Thames 
the old industry, fostered by Government, 
suddenly revives ; little is heard in these grim 
days of the old disputes between trade unions 
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and employers; men no longer dare protest 
against overtime, but work far on into the 
nights until relieved at their toil by fresh gangs 
of blacksmiths, riveters, and shipwrights. On 
the banks of the Clyde, wherever building plant 
already exists, keels are laid down with all 
speed, and the clang of hammers proclaims the 
resolve of England to build up her battered 
fleet anew. In the Government dockyards 
many thousands of extra hands can be em- 
ployed, for no less than ten battleships are 
here building, aye, and must be completed 
within six months. Day and night the work is 
to proceed, to which end ships and docks are 
cleverly illuminated by electricity, and the 
hammers cease not to resound. At Woolwich, 
too, skilled labour finds its opportunity, as at 
all centres where munitions of war are shaped 
from the native ore. In the Midland towns 
the mechanic may still find work and wages. 

But the ranks of labour include many millions 
of men and women who derive no benefit from 
the great shipbuilding scheme of the Govern- 
ment. How shall Government find work or 
wages for these odd millions hitherto dependent 
upon the production of exports ? The problem 
has, alas ! become an insoluble one, for pending 
a naval victory, the world is making shift to jog 
along well enough without British cotton, coals, 
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woollen goods, and so forth. In these perplexing 
circumstances what does it behove Government 
to do ? The fortune of war has deprived some 
eight millions of workers of the means of 
earning wages, and Capital has declared em- 
phatically that it will not be taxed for the 
support of one-fifth of the population. That 
these starving workers and their fathers before 
them had been chiefly instrumental in accumu- 
lating the whole wealth of the country is 
scarcely an argument that can be urged by 
Ministers in justification of increasing the tax- 
ation of the rich. There can be no such 
concession to Socialistic demands, and the 
growing evil must somehow right itself without 
aid from Parliament. 
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CHAPTER XII 

WAITING FOR A SIGN 

In these warm June days, ere the pallid wheat 

fields had yet begun to don the golden sheen 

of midsummer, when harvest time was still 

distant and food harder than ever to secure, 

the poor of England reflected many of those 

significant symptoms of discontent which Lord 

Chesterfield remarked in France on the eve of 

the greatest social upheaval known to history.* 

Menaced without by powerful foes ; commerce 

paralysed ; trade routes impassable ; within, 

once loyal England is grappling with the greatest 

of all foes to loyalty and the scaffolding of 

respectability upon which thrones and the 

Three per Cents, are based. Hunger, the 

irresistible, has become, as it were, the advance 

guard of that great allied army which has not 

yet dared to cross the Channel ; and hunger, it 

may be, is likely to produce much the same 

effect upon most moral, church-going, sub- 

* Lord Chesterfield's Letters. 
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servient Englishmen as he worked upon volatile, 
free-thinking Frenchmen a century or so 
earlier in the odd chronicles of civilisation. 
The material upon which the great agent has to 
work consists now, as it did then, of intense 
human craving for food and raiment and 
shelter. This travesty of Constitutional 
Government has, perhaps, deserved somewhat 
better of the people than did that corrupt, 
licentious Court of France ; and yet, at bottom, 
scarcity of grains is the offence which no people 
can condone — ^the great, unpardonable offence 
of which, if found guilty, law-makers of all 
types and times must pay the penalty. 

It may be that Parliament is beginning 
tardily to scent danger, but Parliament in these 
restless days is chiefly composed of capitalists, 
of aristocrats, of men too deeply interested in 
monopolising the fruits of labour to be capable 
of sacrificing their own selfish interests, though 
revolution itself should threaten. Parliament, 
therefore, notes with increasing displeasure and 
uneasiness the strange effects of hunger upon 
the once docile producers of wealth. These 
speeches of Mr. Scalds, for example, are grow- 
ing unendurable to frock-coated respectability, 
and should in the opinion of many be pro- 
hibited. For have not riots and insolent 
violations of the rights of property followed 
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significantly in the path of his progressions ? — 
his arithmetical progressions, as Mr. Lam- 
pooner has christened them, by virtue of the 
orator's command of statistics. It is high time 
to muzzle this dangerous agitator, no doubt, 
and magistrates throughout the country receive 
confidential directions from the Home Secre- 
tary. Let him be caught tripping and the law 
shall quickly put an end to his florid orations 
on monopoly. On June 24 he is to speak in 
the town hall of Braiding, and loyal magistrate 
Fox, sometime colonel of foot, is not unwilling 
to scent sedition in the mildest utterances of a 
detestable Socialist. 

Meanwhile Government has other and appa- 
rently deeper anxieties ; such anxieties as arise 
from decreasing funds, ill-tidings from Egypt, 
from India, from all quarters of the unwieldy 
empire which Tory Ministers have been so 
eager to extend in three continents. The lack 
of troops for the reinforcement of the hard- 
pressed armies abroad is well-nigh as impos- 
sible to remedy as the craving of the poor for 
bread. General Cullender is in dire straits in 
Egypt ; cannot, it is feared, hold out much 
longer against the forces of the Allies ; on the 
Indian frontier too, the Russians are steadily 
advancing, and the native troops show signs 
of disaffection to their old benefactors and 
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tax-grinders. At the Cape, brave Stone, backed 
by resolute colonists, is with difficulty holding 
his own on the Transvaal borders ; Sierra 
Leone and other coaling-stations have already 
fallen ; democratic Australia, shorn of her 
trade with the Mother Country, is half disposed 
to separate, but will resist invasion though it 
cost the life-blood of half her slender popula- 
tion. Hence this incessant clang of hammers 
at the ports, hence too a seemingly reckless 
disregard of the sullen cry of the people. The 
Cabinet, we may suppose, had its hands full, 
and if harassed Ministers were prone to dis- 
credit the probability of organised rebellion, 
were they not amply supported in that narrow 
view by a capitalist press and a big majority ? 

Notwithstanding this alarming scarcity of 
bread, the famine price of food generally, the 
Volunteers have been called out and must be 
fed. Four great camps of the "citizen 
soldiery " have been formed : two in the North 
of England, one at Aldershot, the fourth on 
Hampstead Heath. It is whispered in the lobby 
of the Lower House that the Earl of Cream- 
shire's Board of War, composed of Cabinet 
Ministers and high officials, has small confi- 
dence in the military efficiency of this popylar 
force ; whilst in the Service clubs veterans 
openly deplore the lack of discipline displayed 
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at Hampstead Heath, and consider that retired 
military men should at once replace incom- 
petent Volunteer officers. Certain it is that 
irregular proceedings have been witnessed at 
Hampstead, that Volunteers, dissatisfied per- 
haps with their rations, or grown over bold 
upon pea-soup and tough meat, have raided 
elegant suburban villas, wringing contributions 
both of food and money from startled pluto- 
crats. Sounds of uncouth revelry issued from 
the tents after nightfall ; wild orgies are held 
in the deserted villas ; robberies are committed 
in open day ; and respectable maids and 
matrons lie awake by night in terror of these 
unruly patriots. There are ugly stories told in 
the North of London as to the reckless doings 
of these armed night-birds, of offences worse 
than robbery, which shall not be named here. 
Exceptions, no doubt, for the Volunteers of 
these days had both the merits and failings 
of the undisciplined classes from which they 
were recruited. " Their officers," says a mili- 
tary writer of the period,* " were, for the most 
part, as ignorant as one would expect profes- 
sional and commercial men to be of the inexact 
science of enforcing discipline upon subordi- 
nates acute enough to despise their technical 
deficiencies. Here and there one might light 

* " Volunteers and Defence," by Major Norde, R.E. 
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hpon a captain or lieutenant who displayed 
more than a rudimentary knowledge of regi- 
mental tactics ; but the great majority could 
neither lead nor control their companies ; 
whilst the commanding officers, with a few 
brilliant exceptions, were selected for these 
important posts with an undue regard to the 
length of their purses." Devoid of horse 
artillery, gravely deficient in discipline, and 
led, for the most part, by inexperienced 
civilians, masquerading awkwardly in military 
uniforms, the Board of War might well look 
doubtfully upon these unruly camps of citizen 
soldiers, and pray heaven that the remnant 
of the fleet might still serve to avert invasion. 
The proud navy which had bullied Europe for 
a century, which was even held by some 
authorities to have driven the Corsican despot 
from his throne,* is reduced in these days to 
an instrument of .passive defence, and is 
labelled by Admiral Pillar, " A fleet in being." 
As a base concession to popular feeling, gallant 
Sir Dompton Colville has been tried by court- 
martial, charged, in effect, with losing the 
battle of the Lizards. Found guilty of an 
"error in judgment," his honoured name has 
been expunged from the Navy List and he 

 " Influences of Sea Power upon History," by Cap- 
tain Mahan. 
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retires pensionless to Merton Farm, there to 
rear potatoes and contribute to editopal waste- 
paper baskets.* Other distinguished admirals 
are available, distinguished, at least, as de- 
stroyers of African villages, by Orders of the 
Bath, or by rojral favour; yet some difficulty 
is found in selecting a new commander for 
this hapless " fleet in being," and popular Lord 
Harry Gasington is still chafing on parole at 
Toulon. Yet, pending the completion of those 
new battleships, the Board of War must pin 
its faith upon the Volunteers and a "fleet in 
being," for of regular troops to resist invasion 
there are now not many left in the Kingdom. 
Such as there are have no training. They are, 
for the most part, raw recruits : half-drilled, 
undisciplined, discontented with their reduced 
rations — 3. source of danger in these troubled 
times. There is difficulty, too, in estimating 
upon what point of the coast the Allies may 
attempt a landing; a fair presumption, how- 
ever, that they will scarce elect to disembark 
under the guns of those costly fortifications 
which have been building these hundred years 
and more. It is to be noted, meanwhile, that 
the citizens of every coast town are keenly 
alive to the weakness of their own vicinity, and 
that Mayors and Corporations appeal strenu- 

* " Life of Sir Dompton Colville," by David Nanny. 
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ously to a sluggish War Office for troops and 
field guns. A harassed Adjutant-General 
responds to all such futile demands in the same 
terms that Bonaparte met Ney's appeal for 
infantry reserves during the closing scenes of 
Waterloo : " Ou voulez vous que j'en procure ? 
Voulez vous que j'en fasse."* 

The comic papers are pleased to make merry 
over this lamentable lack of regular troops and 
field artillery, depicting the Commander-in-Chief 
as Bombastes, followed by a slovenly militia- 
man and two undersized recruits. " Forward, 
soldiers ! " the General is made to exclaim, 
" for Queen and country ! " " For bread and 
meat," respond his hollow-cheeked subor- 
dinates. 

The Militia has, for the most part, been 
drafted to India, Egypt, and South Africa, 
advantage having been taken of the lull after 
Pantalleria to send reinforcements to the hard- 
pressed armies abroad. The times are bad for 
all. Men of letters have abandoned their books, 
and fortunate are they who obtain appoint- 
ments as war correspondents to the papers. 
Books are still written during these hungry 
weeks, but it fares ill with men of the pen, and 
that hatred of literature of which Gustave 

* « Story of the Battle of Waterloo," by the Rev. G. 
R. Gleig. 
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Flaubert wrote long since has plainly developed. 
Only the news-sheets are now in demand, and 
the publishers have ceased to publish. The 
theatres have mostly closed their doors, 
managers being unable to fill those rows of 
empty seats. The stalls, to be sure, might still 
be in demand, for society must be amused 
though the empire totter and the children of 
the poor cry aloud for bread ; but the thrifty 
middle class foregoes artistic pleasures — per- 
haps, scarcely misses them — whilst frequenters 
of pit and gallery seek cheaper pleasures else- 
where. The times are bad indeed for book- 
men, critics, actors, painters, and the like, and 
the disciples of art are sadly out at elbows. One 
popular lessee and manager, who, to be sure, 
can well afford patriotism, remembers his 
northern descent, and condescends to accept a 
commission in the London Scottish volunteers. 
Lady Blanche Mortimer was of opinion that 
this stage hero looked " lovely " in his kilt, and 
besought him to hire some literary hack to 
dramatise the " Last of the Barons."* Ill fares 
it too with all gradations of mere gentility, with 
those off-shoots of aristocracy and plutocracy 
hitherto dependent upon sound investment of 
small capital. Genteel idlers who have hitherto 
sauntered through life without effort, lacking 

* " Memoirs of a Lady-in- Waiting." 
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brains for mental, and muscles for physical 
labour, find well-established securities cracking 
like egg-shells, and interest, even at the rate of 
one per cent., hard enough to obtain. These 
must resign their third-rate clubs, their fourth- 
rate social ambitions, and retire to squalid 
lodgings to exist sullenly upon pea-soup and 
porridge. Ill fares it with the poor ladies of 
the great middle class, with the daughters of 
officers, clergy, of professional men generally, 
who are left to buffet with a callous world, 
indifferent to the threadbare pretensions of 
gentility. These must migrate from one shabby 
den to another, mounting ever higher and 
higher in mere terrestrial elevation, sinking 
lower, poor souls, in their own esteem for lack 
of slender salaries which such as they can no 
longer earn. By night, the glaring thorough- 
fares of the great gas-lit cities present to con- 
temporary observers a social degradation more 
damnable, or at least more general than of 
yore. The "unfortunate" class is recruited 
from the shrinking ranks of poor gentility ; 
tjrpe-writers, actresses, lady clerks, shop 
assistants, are, alas 1 driven by hunger to sad 
straits, and too many dare not face the grim 
alternative. Satyrs of all ages lie in wait for 
these wretched victims of the ruin of the 
country. These things do not bear description — 
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may, indeed, scarce be mentioned by the news- 
sheets of the period. The times are out of 
joint for all except the land-owners, aristocrats, 
plutocrats, monopolists, vendors of scarce food 
and the like. These are daily waxing fatter 
upon the needs of the workers ; yet Parliament 
must not tamper with Socialism, for State 
regulation of prices is abhorrent to Capital. 

Surely the time is ripe for rebellion, and the 
universal misery needs now but the focus of 
opportunity. 
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CHAPTER XIII 

THE MAN AND THE HOUR 

It chanced on this evening of June 24 that 
three regiments of volunteers, en route from the 
Midlands to the great camp at Aldershot, were 
delayed by some obstruction of the railway 
traffic, and came to a halt at Braiding. No 
provision had been made by the commissariat 
department for the accommodation of the 
regiments, and the well-to-do inhabitants of the 
town, being perhaps deficient in patriotism, 
declined to put their spare bedrooms at the 
disposal of the muddy-booted heroes. But 
their reluctance to comply with the suggestion 
of the local mayor was also largely due to the 
unruly conduct of these citizens from the Mid- 
lands. Whilst awaiting orders at the railway 
station they had raided the refreshment rooms 
and neighbouring taverns, and had laid violent 
hands upon such food and drink as they could 
find. The officers seemed unable to control 
their men, and in consequence of the riotous 
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proceedings considerable alarm was felt by the 
Braiding tradesmen. The shutters were put up 
hurriedly, and the Town Council sent a message 
to the ofl&cer in command requesting that the 
troops should be marched off to the next town. 
In reply, the volunteer colonel pointed out 
that the misconduct of the troops was due to 
the negligence of the military authorities, and 
demanded that food and lodging should be 
provided pending the clearance of the line. 
As the townsfolk still refused to billet the 
volunteers they were finally assigned quarters 
in the board school for the night ; but the 
provision dealers absolutely refused to make 
any abatement of prices in favour of the un- 
welcome visitors, and the men were dependent 
upon such scanty supplies as they could pur- 
chase individually. Some obtained no food at 
all, and all resented their inhospitable reception 
at Braidi^ng. 

In these circumstances, and in view of the 
excesses previously committed by his men. 
Colonel Hatchard should at least have taken the 
precaution of confining them to their quarters 
in the board school. Colonel Hatchard did 
nothing of the kind. He was content to direct 
that the men should report themselves at their 
quarters at midnight, and betook himself to the 
best hotel in the town. 
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It was on this dangerous evening of all others 
— the town swarming with unruly volunteers 
from the Midlands, the unemployed and lower 
classes of Braiding ripe for mischief — ^that Mr. 
Scalds had undertaken to speak at the Town 
Hall. Long before the hour fixed all seats in 
the building were occupied ; haggard, hungry 
men were waiting to greet the popular orator ; 
draggled, emaciated women, holding sickly 
infants in their weary arms, were to be seen in 
the crowd protesting, in shrill tones, against 
the rude jostling of the men ; factory girls, 
dressed in decayed finery, flirted with the 
volunteers ; ragged urchins mounted lamp-posts 
to gaze with juvenile curiosity upon the unusual 
scene, and defied the police to dislodge them. 
Discontent is branded upon the sullen faces of 
the men and women of biscuit-making Braiding. 
For many weeks now the factories have been 
closed, have ceased to afford employment. In 
view of the scarcity of flour even biscuits can 
no longer be manufactured, and great stores of 
unsold boxes lie heaped in the cellars of the 
works, containing, may be, enough biscuits to 
feed all Braiding for many days. It might be 
awkward now if the volunteers should hear of 
those stores of biscuits and show the men of 
Braiding other methods of securing food than 
by purchase. 
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Presently, for the orator is somewhat behind 
his time, a cheer breaks out in a distant street, 
and the crowd outside the Town Hall makes 
way for Jim Scalds and his friends. He has 
kept his appointment then, notwithstanding the 
breakdown on the line ; he has driven all the 
way from the next station in a hired fly. The 
weary cab horse is removed from the shafts, 
and such is the prestige of oratory that men 
who have not yet heard the silver tongue, but 
only the dull echo of his eloquence, battle 
among themselves for the honour of dragging 
this seedy fly to the entrance of the hall. The 
champion of the people stands bareheaded in 
acknowledgment of the reception accorded 
him. The fly passes on through a narrow lane 
in the crowd, and soon he enters the building 
and is lost to the view of those without. How 
will Jim Scalds use to-night his dangerous gift 
of speech ? Has he, one would fain know, 
any conception of the forces which his winged 
words are destined to set at work on this 
June 24 ? 

No record has been preserved to us of the 
address delivered by Mr. Scalds in the Town 
Hall of Braiding. The town boasted, it is true, 
a weekly journal, but there was no issue of the 
Braiding paper on the following Saturday. 

Two persons were present at this meeting, 
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both local residents, and each in his own way 
destined to play an important part in coming 
events. The catalogue of history mentions but 
these two names in connection with the cele- 
brated rising at Braiding ; local tradition alone 
may have saved a few others from that vast 
obscurity which overshadows the good and evil 
deeds of mediocrity. 

Colonel Fox, formerly man of war, now 
Justice of Peace, was present ; eager, for 
reasons already noted, to detect sedition, pre- 
pared to earn the favour of Government by 
arresting, if possible, the insolent assailant of 
the rights of property. A man of the military 
bull-dog type, this hapless Cecil Fox, pos- 
sessed, as we may judge, of the strong pre- 
judices of his class, not easily to be turned 
from any wrong-headed determination, and 
singularly unfitted by temperament to deal 
judiciously with a civilian mob. And yet, 
withal, a brave old bigot, raised from obscurity 
for a passing hour by virtue of his colossal 
indiscretion. 

Robert Margrave, who has secured a seat 
upon the platform, who is already, in his 
peculiar way, a local celebrity, is a man of 
very different stamp from foolish Fox, not- 
withstanding that he too has been trained to 
arms, and has held at one time the Queen's 
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commission. The early career of Margrave 
has been ably sketched by his friend and bio- 
grapher Burnet-Shore,* and may be very 
briefly summarised here. 

A gentleman of good family, and sprung 
from a race of soldiers, Robert Margrave 
served for a few years in a line regiment, and 
won rapid promotion to the rank of major by 
untiring application to duty. He saw active 
service too in some of those "little wars" 
which were constantly prosecuted during the 
expansion of the Empire. Regarded by his 
seniors as a man likely to rise to high honours 
in his profession. Margrave, at the age of 
thirty-two, committed the unpardonable social 
sin of marrying a woman of the people, and 
thereby damned his prospects as effectually as 
though he had struck his commanding officer 
on parade. The regulations made no' pro- 
vision for the adequate punishment of Mar- 
grave's offence, but his family cast him off as 
if he were a leper, and he soon found himself 
obliged to abandon his career. An outcast 
from his own class, too proud to court the 
society of those who ignored his beautiful 
young wife, Robert Margrave was transformed 
in a few years into a revolutionary of the most 
pronounced type, saturated with a bitter hatred 

* ** Leaders of the Revolution," by Burnet-Shore. 
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of social institutions. Burnet-Shore has traced 
for us the history of his hard struggles in civil 
life. Suffice it that about the year 1892 Mar- 
grave settled in Braiding, and that we find him 
here at a critical moment of history, as eager as 
Colonel Fox himself to weigh the words of the 
popular orator. " He had," said Burnet-Shore, 
"that impatience of purely political remedies 
that may be so readily forgiven in men of 
action. The Socialist leaders relied upon the 
power of the vote, the gradual awakening of 
the masses. Margrave, on the contrary, held 
that force would have to be utilised in the 
impending struggle between rich and poor. 
An Anarchist he was not, but his military 
training had so far influenced his views that 
he regarded the Socialist machinery with im- 
patience. To him a bloodless revolution was a 
crazy ideal ; but in other respects he was a 
good Socialist. The stomach of the dram- 
drinker rejects skim-milk." 

There is no evidence that Mr. Scalds in his 
speech to the men of Braiding was more 
outspoken than on many previous occasions. 
The orator must have been well aware that 
agents of the Home Secretary were on the 
watch, ready to denounce him if he committed 
himself to seditious doctrine. There is even 
reason to doubt whether, at this period, Mr. 
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Scalds personally favoured an armed rising ; 
for he had sat so long in Parliament that the 
edge of his enthusiasm may well have been 
dulled by contact with the representatives of 
Capital. Brilliant orators in all ages are 
disposed to exaggerate the importance of speech- 
making, to forget that great constitutional 
changes can rarely be effected unless there be, 
at bottom, a few resolute men ready to stake 
their lives upon the cause of liberty. Was not 
this great truth recognised by Barbaroux when 
he wrote to the Marseilles municipality : " Send 
me six hundred men who know how to die "?* 
In Braiding that night there was at least one 
man prepared to stake life itself against the 
overthrow of class privileges ; and, as events 
were now shaping, it needed but the leadership 
of one such bold spirit to stir the smouldering 
embers of rebellion. The popular catch-phrase 
had been preached to greedy ears, the sullen, 
desperate cry, " We will have work or bread ! " 
rumbled from floor to roof of the Town Hall 
and was caught up eagerly by the hungry men 
beyond those open doors. Oratory has played 
its part to-night right well ; hoarse voices burst 
into cheers for Jim Scalds ; men grip one 
another by the hand and curse the greedy 
capitalists who hold this cruel power of 

* " The French Revolution," by Thomas Carlyle. 
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monopoly, who lift not a finger to lighten 
the burdens of poverty. It needs now but 
the colossal density of an aristocrat magis- 
trate to give Robert Margrave the great oppor- 
tunity of his life, to ignite the first spark of 
rebellion, 

Mr. Scalds quitted the Town Hall by a side 
door. In company with a friend he had walked 
only a few yards on the way to an hotel, when 
four policemen sprang out from the shadow of 
an archway and claimed him as their prisoner. 
Incensed by this outrage the muscular orator 
struck out impulsively from the shoulder and 
felled one policeman to the ground; but the 
others closed with him and succeeded, after a 
severe struggle, in slipping handcuffs over his 
wrists. Seeing that further resistance was use- 
less, Mr. Scalds submitted and obeyed the 
directions of the constables. A closed cab was 
waiting at the end of the street, and in this he 
was conveyed to the police station without 
attracting the attention of the people ; but 
meanwhile his friend, who had not been arrested, 
lost no time in spreading the news. It was 
now past ten o'clock, but hundreds of men, 
fresh from the Town Hall meeting, quickly made 
their way to the police station and surrounded 
the building. The news of the arrest spread 
from mouth to mouth, and soon a turbulent mob 
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blocked the High Street and signs of 'public 
indignation were displayed. As yet, however, 
the growing mob lacked a leader, while much 
uncertainty prevailed as to the precise offence 
with which Jim Scalds was charged. Some 
thought his arrest had been ordered by the 
Government ; others that he must have com- 
mitted a breach of the law ; but, for the 
moment, few suspected that Colonel Fox had 
dared to assume the responsibility of charging 
the popular orator with sedition. Yet so it 
was, and whilst the mob waited impatiently 
for definite news, scarcely doubting that a 
mistake had been committed, the Braiding 
magistrates were considering the legality of 
refusing bail. On this point the pig-headedness 
of Colonel Fox was allowed to overrule the 
wiser counsel of the Town Clerk ; and, formal 
evidence having been tendered as to the in- 
flammatory character of the address, Mr. Scalds 
was remanded until next morning and removed 
to the cells. Issuing from the Police Court, 
Fox and his colleagues found their passage 
barred by the mob, whilst loud shouts and 
groans sufficiently indicated the rising temper 
of the crowd. There were cheers for Jim 
Scalds and groans for the magistrates ; but 
Colonel Fox faced the demonstration un- 
dauntedly and made a speech in justification of 
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the magisterial action. The people heard him 
with groans and curses, and when the police 
tried to clear a path through the crowd they 
were driven back with violence and obliged to 
take shelter behind the stout doors of the 
building. It was at this critical moment that 
Robert Margrave found his opportunity. 
Forcing his way to the steps of the Police 
Court he addressed from this slight elevation 
an impassioned speech to the crowd, urging 
the men of Braiding to liberate the prisoner. 
His clear voice rang out above the tumult, 
hatred and defiance of lawful authority gleamed 
in his dark, magnetic eyes, lending a weird 
force to his appeal. The people caught en- 
thusiasm from the wild, reckless words, the 
dominating force of the eccentric leader, and 
soon a great roar showed that Margrave had 
prevailed. " Down with the doors I " he cried. 
" Five pounds to the first man who brings a 
pole." In a few minutes the order was obeyed. 
Men on the outskirts of the crowd procured a 
stout scaffolding pole from a neighbouring 
building and fifty pairs of arms grasped 
the rude battering-ram. " Clear a passage ! " 
shouted Margrave, and again the crowd obeyed, 
leaving a channel free for the assault upon the 
door. Once, twice, thrice the heavy pole was 
propelled against the resisting oak, and upon 
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the third impact the doors burst open. 
Margrave was one of the first to cross the 
threshold and he was quickly followed by scores 
of excited men. A second stout door con- 
fronted the rioters, and behind this obstacle a 
red-faced, grey-whiskered man glared angrily 
through a narrow grating in one of the panels. 
This was Fox, who, presenting a pistol at the 
intruders, warned them to keep back in the 
name of the law. Some of those who grasped 
the battering-ram would not face the old magis- 
trate's pistol, and for a moment there were 
signs of wavering. But again Margrave's voice 
rang out and the pole was caught up and 
hurled against the door. The door gave way 
at the first assault. One rioter falls, his brain 
pierced by the bullet of authority. Foolish 
Fox I That shot has decreased but by a solitary 
unit the Hydra head of rebellion. 

But for that luckless bullet, the rioters might 
have been content to release Mr. Scalds and to 
have sacked a few magisterial villas ; but the 
scattered brains of a comrade cried aloud for 
vengeance, and Colonel Fox was seized and 
bound. Mr. Scalds, it is said, endeavoured to 
save his enemy from the violence of the rioters, 
pleaded for delay in the execution of the grim 
sentence passed within the hour by a rabble 

jury. But mobs will not risk delay, and at 
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midnight Magistrate Fox, sometime colonel of 
Foot, was hanged by the neck from the door- 
post of Braiding police station. 

Ill-fated Fox ; strange that such as he should 
have been made guardians of civil authority. 
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CHAPTER XIV 
THE ADVANCE FROM BRAIDING 

Chance, as we have seen, was chiefly respon- 
sible for the outbreak of rebellion in the quiet 
country town of Braiding. Here, as elsewhere, 
the bulk of the inhabitants had suffered terrible 
privations ; here, as elsewhere, food had risen 
to famine prices, and the closing of the local 
factories had focused the distress ; but it 
may well be doubted whether the workers of 
Braiding were more ripe for revolt than their 
fellow sufferers in the larger towns of the 
Kingdom. Chance it was that led to the arrest 
of Mr. Scalds, which incident, in its turn, 
culminated in the lynching of an unpopular 
magistrate, guilty of no greater offence than 
colossal stupidity. But observe that the lynch- 
ing of the hapless Fox excited in the leaders 
of the riot a fear of punishment which forbade 
retreat and goaded the more reckless spirits 
into open rebellion. Of this dangerous spirit, 
Robert Margrave was quick to take advantage. 
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It was under his leadership that the workmen 
of Braiding joined hands with those volunteers 
from the Midlands and made themselves 
masters of the town. That regrettable excesses 
were committed, that violence and bloodshed . 
marked the overthrow of the old order in 
Braiding, has to be admitted ; but there is no 
evidence connecting Robert Margrave with the 
acts of violence perpetrated by his undisci- 
plined followers, whilst, on the contrary, the 
rapidity with which some semblance of order 
was restored sufficiently indicates the force of 
character possessed by the man who dominated 
and guided the coming rebellion. 

"During Sunday," says Professor Ducky,* 
"the villas of the gentry of Braiding were 
sacked and gutted ; the great biscuit factory 
was thrown open and food distributed freely 
among hundreds of persons who had scarce 
tasted bread since the battle of the Lizards. 
The provision shops were similarly seized by 
the rioters, and tradesmen as well as gentry 
fled incontinently before the fury of the hungry 
mob, glad enough to escape with their families, 
and without. effort to combine for the defence 
of their property." 

But with the flight of the respectable classes, 
tradesmen and gentry, the rioters soon ceased 

* " Chronicles of the Revolution," by Professor Ducky. 
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to riot and were content to gorge themselves 
with the food and drink so long denied to 
them. With characteristic gluttony, the bulk 
of the rebels proceeded to get drunk upon the 
unlimited quantities of beer and spirits found 
in the deserted breweries and taverns. On 
Sunday night all Braiding joined in a universal 
orgie, a carnival of gluttonous excess. Casks 
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they found a Revolutionary Committee estab- 
lished in the room of the vanished magistrates. 
That evening, too, Margrave caused the people 
to assemble in the Town Hall, and exhorted 
them to prepare for the march to London. He 
bade them refrain from drink until the national 
weakness could be indulged in greater safety^ 
warning them that their only chance of escaping 
death or penal servitude lay in the overthrow 
of a Government which had denied bread to 
the poor. But Margrave did more than 
make speeches, for during the next two days 
his whole time was devoted to organising and 
arming the few thousand men who had enlisted 
under the banner of revolt. His colleagues 
meanwhile had communicated with the Socialist 
leaders in London and other centres, and 
hopeful of some measure of support from the 
working classes, the Braiding committee agreed 
with Margrave that no time should be lost in 
marching upon London. A daring scheme, 
for as yet there was grave uncertainty as to 
the temper of the people ; but Margrave's 
enthusiasm and confidence were strangely 
infectious. 

It was on Tuesday, June 27, that the rebels 
set out from Braiding to begin that perilous 
crusade against Capital, the outcome of which 
no man could as yet foresee. The scarlet 
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banner of Liberty fluttered bravely in the 
morning breeze, the sunshine danced upon the 
arms of those Midland volunteers who marched 
in the van of Margrave's rebel army. To such 
rude music as uncultivated manly voices could 
furnish, the straggling column, devoid of dis- 
cipline, devoid of artillery, devoid of all martial 
necessities save dare-devil courage born of des- 
perate resolve, streamed loosely out from the red- 
brick suburbs of Braiding on to the high road 
leading to London — or the gallows. In advance 
of the main body Margrave had sent forward a 
little troop of highly irregular cavalry, serving 
as scouts to the force. A score or two of saddle 
horses had been left behind by the gentry 
of Braiding, and upon these Margrave had 
mounted ostlers, grooms, stablemen, and the 
like — men who could ride at least, but who 
handled their swords and pistols awkwardly 
enough. 

Let us glance for a moment at the straggling 
column as it issues from Braiding into the 
yawning gulf of destiny. In front rides the 
leader, mounted upon a black horse taken 
from the stables of the vanished mayor. He 
reins in the graceful animal with the light, 
firm touch of the practised horseman, checking 
its pace to accord with the advance of the 
column, now and again wheeling back to shout 
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some order in his resonant tones. Now in his 
fortieth year, his dark, close-cropped hair is 
beginning to grizzle at the temples, and deep 
lines may already be traced in the clean-shaven, 
olive-hued face. A saturnine face it is, as 
you may judge from the excellent portrait by 
Eweless in the National Gallery. Yet its gloom 
is relieved somewhat by the magnetic fire of 
those blazing eyes — the eyes, as it were, of a 
lost soul which has retained a grim, sardonic 
sense of humour, but has bade farewell to 
mirth. A man of medium stature, well knit, 
muscular, retaining the erect bearing of a 
soldier, but with naught of the soldier's par- 
tiality for outward show in dress. He wears, 
during this memorable march, the plain dress 
of a civilian horseman, relieved only by the 
crimson sash which supports his sword, and 
upon his head a Cape hat of grey felt, garnished 
with the black feather already adopted as the 
rebel badge. Some semblance of military order 
is to be noted in the vanguard of volunteers, 
but many have discarded the heavy regulation 
helmets, tight tunics are left unbuttoned, and 
rifles are carried as you please. This emanci- 
pation from the hide-bound routine of discipline 
is not without significance ; the flying tunic is 
symbolical of the revolutionary spirit. Near 
the head of the column floats the blood-red 
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banner of Liberty, borne aloft by Sergeant 
Cupples, sometime blacksmith of Braiding. 
What uncouth device is this, worked in yellow 
silk upon the flag by female supporters of 
the cause ? See, the morning breeze extends 
the banner, and behold ! a quartern loaf and 
the motto, "No Monopoly." Volunteers form 
the rear guard, while in the centre march the 
artisans, labourers, and others of many a stag- 
nant trade for whom arms of some sort have 
been provided. Swords are scarce, hardly, 
indeed, obtainable, but here are shot-guns in 
plenty, pistols not a few, pikes, and even 
pitchforks. A few farm waggons, laden with 
biscuits, bacon, and spoils from the shops 
follow the column. These are drawn by sturdy 
plough horses, and guarded by a company of 
volunteers. In such formation the rebel army 
winds slowly out of the town amid the shouts 
and cheers of sympathising thousands, the head 
shakings of the aged, the weeping of maids and 
matrons. For a mile or two men, women, 
and boys hang upon the flanks of the column, 
wives and sweethearts entreating husbands and 
swains to return, in some few instances with 
success. Perhaps those who yield to these 
feminine entreaties will have cause to regret 
their return. At the second milestone the 
order is given for all women and followers 
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to fall back, and henceforth the army goes 
forward unattended. The march has begun in 
grim earnest, and now, in truth, must these 
men advance with the fear of death in their 
hearts. A visionary halter encircles every 
neck, and in these first few hours of rebellion 
a great black doubt looms heavily before the 
bravest. 

Consider that for generations of peace and 
plenty these now desperate workers and their 
fathers before them have dully submitted to 
the yoke of Government, asking in return for 
perpetual labour naught but the right to eat ; 
consider how unaccustomed are these men to 
resist the seemingly irresistible J^ws of capital, 
trained as they have been from childhood in 
the dull, unreasoning belief that obedience to 
authority, obedience to employer, to farmers, 
squires, purse-holders generally, is the destiny 
of labour. Have they not imbibed such doc- 
trine from the cradle ; have they not cringed 
all their lives through, lest bread should be 
denied to them and work refused ? Is it pos- 
sible, then, that this wild crusade against 
authority, against police, soldiery, employers, 
against Parliament itself, can hope for adequate 
support from their hungry brethren of the 
spade ? Is it, at best, probable ? Emphati- 
cally no ; yet these squires and tradesmen of 
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Braiding have fled like timid rabbits before the 
growl of a provincial mob, so surely there is 
the bare chance that hunger may knit together 
the sullen, discontented masses, accumulate 
one great tidal wave of misery which shall 
overwhelm authority and sweep it headlong 
into chaos. For these men of Braiding, who* 
have lynched a magistrate and sacked a town, 
nought remains but victory or the gallows. 
And so, friends, let us pay our little tribute of 
admiration to these boorish pioneers of English 
liberty, marching, as it may prove, to the 
gallows' foot with no better battle-cry than 
extinction of monopolies. Here is no religious 
fanaticism, for religion condemns the rising. 
The strange enthusiasm for this or that varia- 
tion of creed, which is to be traced in all 
previous rebellions, is entirely lacking. A 
quartern loaf is, alas ! the sordid symbol of this 
latter-day revolt ; yet shall it suffice and draw 
recruits to the red banner of liberty. 

But as yet the men of Braiding do not 
know, cannot imagine how far-reaching may 
be the effect of hunger, or what miracles may 
be wrought by the desperate claim of poverty 
that man has a right to fill his belly. And so 
march on, desperate men of Braiding, march 
on to dine or die as destiny shall determine. 
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CHAPTER XV 
A BRUSH WITH THE REGULARS 

Four hours of steady marching, interrupted 
only by brief halts at wayside villages, brought 
the rebel army to the outskirts of Maidenhead. 
Throughout the morning some sort of order 
had been preserved successfully by Margrave's 
officers, and the leader himself, whilst fully 
alive to the shortcomings of his followers, was 
too discreet to harass them with any travesty of 
strict discipline. His aim, rather, was to fill 
the rebels with confidence in their own powers 
of offence, and above all, to prevent drunken- 
ness. To this end, Margrave had directed his 
cavalry to occupy the village taverns and broach 
all spirit casks found in the cellars, whilst for 
the loss thus incurred the publicans were 
offered doubtful compensation in the form of 
promissory notes. But for this precaution, 
every wayside inn must have proved a serious 
obstacle to the advance of a force composed of 
men already familiar with the flavour of stolen 
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liquor. The great orgie at Braiding lingered 
pleasantly, no doubt, in the memory of thirsty 
rebels ; already there was strong disposition to 
renew excesses which would have been fatal to 
the higher aims of the anxious leaders. The 
high road was hot and dusty, the march con- 
ducive to British thirst. It was not without 
difficulty that the rebels were persuaded to 
forego the sack of country houses standing 
temptingly adjacent to the line of advance. 
But by great personal vigilance, unerring tact, 
good humour, and threats, Margrave and his 
officers succeeded in controlling the men, and 
though there were some stragglers,* even these 
rejoined the main body before nightfall. And 
although spirits were forbidden. Margrave put 
little restriction upon the consumption of beer 
and cyder. Barrels were dragged from the 

* Miss Mary Korbelli, a productive lady novelist of 
the day, who enjoyed a passing vogue, describes, in 
her ** Suicide of Angelina," the sack of Cowley Court 
by the stragglers from Margrave's army. This inci- 
dent, if somewhat overcoloured, has a basis of historic 
fact. Cowley Court was, presumably, the country 
seat of Lord Liversley, which was situated between 
Braiding and Maidenhead, about three miles north of 
the main road. The forgotten lady novelist betrays, 
in her description of the outrage, a curious reverence 
for the supposed rights of the privileged classes of that 
day, which may afford a clue to her popularity with 
middle-class readers of the period. 
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cellars of the village inns, and the universal 
thirst was periodically appeased. 

Passing through the sleepy village of Little- 
wick about noon, the rebels were halted upon * 
Maidenhead Thicket whilst Margrave rode 
forward to receive the reports of his scouts. 
Shock-headed children and red-cheeked maids 
emerged timidly from the quiet hamlet to gaze 
wonderingly upon the armed force. They 
mistook it, perhaps, for some new development 
of the Temperance movement until the local 
geese, which abounded in this village, and 
which also displayed an unfortunate curiosity, 
were chased, captured, and strangled by the 
rebels. Such petty outrages the officers were 
powerless to prevent, but the incident is note- 
worthy as furnishing an example of Margrave's 
tact. Learning, oh his return to the Thicket, 
that some geese had been killed, he immediately 
sent twenty pounds to the vicar of the parish, 
with a request that the owners of the birds 
should be liberally compensated. 

The reports of the scouts convinced Mar- 
grave that no opposition was to be feared from 
the people of Maidenhead, and, before entering 
the town, he issued stringent orders against 
pillage. In former years this pretty river-side 
town had been a popular midsummer resort 
for jaded Londoners, and the hotels were filled 
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with relays of wealthy idlers ; but in these 
troubled days the rich preferred to remain in 
their town houses, and the pretty villas on the 
river banks lacked tenants. Largely depen- 
dent upon the visiting industry, the tradesmen 
of Maidenhead had suffered, and the poorer 
classes had grown almost destitute. The few 
independent gentry who lived permanently in 
the town had already learned the fate of 
Colonel Fox, and had fled at the approach of 
the rebel army. The enthusiastic reception 
accorded by the workers of Maidenhead pro- 
duced a marked effect upon the rebels. Mr. 
Scalds made a speech from the steps of the 
town hall, and gained 'some recruits by his 
denunciations of the Government. Among 
those who here joined the rebels were 
several men and girls belonging to the 
Salvation Army, and, as Margrave had no 
band, he was glad to accept the services of 
these local musicians without inquiring too 
closely into their skill. A further supply of 
arms was also obtained, and, after a halt of 
three hours' duration, the rebels marched out 
of Maidenhead with the Salvation band bray- 
ing loudly at the . head of the column, A 
further march of some six miles was accom- 
plished before sunset, and brought the rebels 
to the outskirts of Slough. Here again no 
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opposition was encountered, for the gentry of 
the neighbourhood were entirely unprepared, 
and the local yeomanry corps had long since 
mustered at Aldershot. The rebels were greeted 
enthusiastically by the workers, their leader 
hailed as the champion of the poor, and 
cheered by thousands of half -starved wretches 
who had almost lost hope of better days. The 
tradesmen and hotel-keepers who remained in 
the town submitted meekly to the orders of the 
invaders, furnishing both food and lodging in 
the hope of saving some of their property. 
And, on the whole. Margrave's followers 
appear to have displayed moderation during 
the halt at Slough. Wearied by the long 
march of the day, they were content to lie 
down and sleep, postponing projects of van- 
dalism till the morrow. 

Meanwhile, harassed Ministers, busy with 
schemes of defence, schemes of finance, quack 
panaceas for reconciling the conflicting interests 
of rich and poor, have heard of the riot at Braid- 
ing, and have desired the Secretary for War to 
quell it. The hanging of a magistrate from the 
' very doorpost of a police-station is felt to be a 
serious attack upon propriety, due, doubtless, 
to the inflammatory speeches of a dangerous 
agitator. It would seem, too, that the sacred 
rights of property have been infringed with 
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such violence and disorder as cannot be 
allowed to go unpunished. The rising is 
regarded as merely local, but as important, 
possibly, by reason of the ever-increasing dis- 
content of the masses. Troops must therefore 
be sent from Aldershot, and the ringleaders 
apprehended and hanged. This decision was 
formed on the Monday following the riot, and, 
on receipt of orders from London, the General 
at Aldershot decided to send two regiments of 
raw recruits, under Colonel Ripper, to suppress 
the rioters. Seasoned troops there are none, 
and these scourings of the great towns are 
scarce the best material for the suppression of 
civil strife : but Colonel Ripper must do his 
best, and is authorised to shoot as many rioters 
as he pleases. 

It was late in the day when Colonel Ripper's 
regiments took train, and, on reaching Ascot, the 
Colonel received a telegram directing him to 
stop and await the arrival of another regiment. 
The riot had assumed more serious proportions 
than had been supposed, and to guard against 
any risk of an advance towards London by the 
rebels, the Colonel was directed to occupy 
Slough or Maidenhead. In the course of 
Tuesday the third regiment reached Ascot, and 
having at his disposal a force of some fifteen 
hundred men. Colonel Ripper elected to march 
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to Windsor, and thence take train to Slough. 
Owing to the insubordination of the troops^ it 
was not until late in the evening that Windsor 
was reached ; and then, to his chagrin. Colonel 
Ripper learned that the rebels had already 
occupied Slough, and blocked the branch line 
by overturning some rolling-stdck. He de- 
cided to attack the rebels at dawn, before 
Margrave should have time to resume his 
advance. Colonel Ripper, like most senior 
officers of his day, was accustomed to deal 
with disciplined troops, and little disposed to 
make concessions to latent insubordination 
among his raw recruits. He chose to assume 
that his men were as eager as himself to attack 
the rioters, forgetting that the soldiers were 
but recently drawn from the ranks of poverty. 
It may be gathered, indeed, from his tactics 
that Colonel Ripper expected the rioters to fly 
at the first glimpse of the Queen's uniform. 
An hour before dawn he roused his sullen 
troops, and took the main road to Slough. 
The distance to be traversed was but three 
miles, and he had designed to enter the town 
at daybreak ; but the troops lagged, and the 
sun had risen when the column tramped 
heavily into the narrow road leading to the 
High Street of Slough. Marching in "fours," 
the troops advanced in a compact mass, in the 
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worst possible formation to attack until they 
should gain the main street and be able to 
deploy. Colonel Ripper expected no resist- 
ance. He did not know Robert Margrave or 
suspect the trap prepared. ' 

Silence reigned on all sides as the column 
advanced unwillingly by the narrow road ; the 
windows of the houses were closed ; the rioters 
appeared to be sleeping and wholly unpre- 
pared for attack. But suddenly, just as the 
head of the column cleared the Windsor Road 
and wheeled into the High Street, the windows 
flew open and two hundred rifles belched forth 
a hail of lead. The shrieks of the wounded 
were drowned in the rattle of the rifles ; the 
officers in front were all shot down, and those 
in rear .were powerless to check the panic which 
ensued. Better troops than these raw recruits 
might have quailed under the heavy fire from 
those blazing windows. In a few minutes the 
fight was over, the immature regulars, who had 
felt no desire to fight, turned and fled. Many 
fell and were trampled to death in the mad 
struggle to escape ; rifles were thrown away, 
and the stampede became general before the 
rebels fully realised that the battle was won. 
Putting himself at the head of his sorry cavalry. 
Margrave dashed after the flying enemy and 
completed the rout. The pursuit was not 
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relinquished until Margrave had satisfied him- 
self that there would be no rally that day for a 
second attack. 

So ended the first engagement between 
rebels and regulars, and the same evening 
Margrave resumed the march to London, 
his rabble army augmented by hundreds 
of fresh recruits from Slough and the 
neighbouring towns. In many respects the 
rout of the Queen's troops was important. 
Many rifles fell into the hands of the victors, 
whilst the initial success raised the hopes of 
Margrave's followers and helped to fan the 
flame of rebellion in the breasts of thousands 
of hungry workers. 
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CHAPTER XVI 

RIOT OR REVOLUTION ? 

To describe in detail the rapid spread of the 
rebellion during these closing days of June 
would be far beyond the scope of the writer's 
unpretentious aim. POets, philosophers, his- 
torians have taken the great rebellion for their 
theme, and this stirring, critical period of 
English history possesses a literature of its own 
through which the earnest student must wade 
knee deep if he aspire to gain true insight into 
the complex details of the revolt. The actual 
struggle between rich and poor, between purse- 
holders and wage-earners, between Government 
and hunger shall, however, be faintly outlined 
in these brief pages. Short was the struggle, 
the grim outcome only for a little space un- 
certain ; yet what stupendous issues hung upon 
the contest ! 

On the one side we see ranged the hungry, 
discontented workers, the poor, ignorant wage- 
earners who for centuries have toiled and 
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moiled, sweated and suffered in dull patience ; 
on the other, the small privileged class, the 
landowners, capitalists — the useless, non-pro- 
ductive class which had battened so long upon 
the fruits of others' labour. It was between 
these that the battle had to be fought out ; the 
struggle for predominance was between the 
class which claimed the sacred right of idleness 
and the cowed millions who had now been 
denied the one pitiful right which even they 
had learned to claim — the right to purchase 
bread in the sweat of labour. On neutral 
ground are ranged all gradations and ramifi- 
cations of respectability, all the offshoots of an 
artificial system who own neither land nor 
muscle. These took no active part in the 
struggle, for civilisation had emasculated them, 
and nought could they do for a living but vend 
goods which they knew not how to produce. 
Prudence bids these timid spectators side with 
the capitalists ; pale fear shall make them 
hesitate until too late. The poor-spirited 
trading class had no stomach for bloodshed in 
these days of universal barter. 

On the night of Friday, June 30, thirty 
thousand determined men were assembled 
upon Wimbledon Common, awaiting the dawn 
of the day of liberty. Clear was the night, the 
coming struggle drew no tears from the 
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spangled dome of heaven, the cold moon shone 
down serenely upon the armed rebels, cluster- 
ing in the purple shadows of the bushes. Far 
as eye could reach in the pale moonlight, the 
forces of anarchy lay camped beneath the 
glittering stars, men huddled together in 
groups, sleeping as soldiers sleep on the eve 
of battle. Here and there the moon rays 
gleamed upon the arms of grotesque sentries, 
pacing their ordered beats in strange, unmili- 
tary attire ; now and again some barking cur 
broke the stillness with mournful howl, or a 
horse neighed shrilly ; but save for these stray 
sounds all was still. In a house near the 
centre of the Common, overshadowed by a 
giant windmill, the rebel leader sat studying 
a map of London in company with Mr. Scalds. 
For these two men there could be little sleep 
that night. In eager, low-voiced commune 
they waited the coming of the dawn. One 
may imagine their hopes, their fears, but the 
sole clue to their thoughts and plans is to be 
found, at this date, in that well-thumbed map 
of London which may still be viewed by the 
curious in the silent halls of the British 
Museum, These may note a blue-pencilled 
line drawn from Wimbledon to Westminster, 
and may, if it so please them, consider that the 
route to be taken by the rebel army was 
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marked out by Robert Margrave as his men lay 
sleeping in the moonlight. 

Meanwhile how fares it with Government 
and the vested interests ? In truth badly, for 
much has happened since the outbreak of 
rebellion at Braiding, events of a kind tending 
to shake the faith of rulers in the reliability of 
raw, undisciplined troops, drawn from the 
ranks of poverty. The repulse of three such 
regiments of gutter scum, commanded by an 
experienced colonel, had at once suggested 
dangerous possibilities, had caused the privi- 
leged class to sigh mournfully for those 
vanished battalions which had been sent to 
Egypt and the Colonies. The Guards, at least, 
should have been kept at home as a safeguard 
against disorder. So say the capitalist news- 
papers in commenting upon the affair at 
Slough, and it is universally agreed that 
immature troops, hastily culled from the 
citadels of indigence, form the worst possible 
material for the defence of property. Against 
a foreign foe even these gutter-sweepings 
might, perhaps, be willing to expose their 
lives ; but oh 1 for a few regiments of Guards 
instead of these battalions of blackguards, who 
claim brotherhood with rebels and Socialists. 

The General at Aldershot reports that his 
men will not march, save against the enemy ; 
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nay, worse, that whole regiments are deserting 
and have taken the road to Wimbledon. Soon 
all news from Aldershot is interrupted ; the 
army, it is rumoured, has openly mutinied. 
The waning hopes of Government are now 
fixed upon a well-organised police force, which 
has never yet failed in loyalty to the purse- 
holders. Let these advance and scatter the 
rebels ere the mischief spread further and 
rebellion assume the shape of revolution. But 
what if Mr. Lampooner is right, and if this is 
already revolution ? So he asserts sardonically 
amid the hoots and groans of sleek-bellied 
monopolists who will not be warned. Mr. 
Lampooner advises Parliament to pocket its 
dignity and send a deputation to treat with the 
rebels. He is of opinion that all the unem- 
ployed of London are in sympathy with the 
rioters, ridicules the notion that the police 
can be expected to disperse the growing forces 
of Labour, and predicts that anarchy will reign 
in the metropolis within three days. But his 
voice is drowned in the angry clamour that 
rises from all parts of the House and, with an 
ironical bow to Mr. Speaker, he quits the 
temple of six hundred tongues and returns to 
that moribund assembly no more. 

On the night of June 30, whilst the rebels 
are sleeping on the Common, those six 
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hundred babbling tongues are at work for the 
last time. If speech-making could avail there 
should be security for panic-stricken Society ; 
but by this time property owners begin to 
realise that the people are in evil mood, that the 
danger which seemed so remote but a few days 
since is now very near indeed. For all London 
knows that the rebels have reached Wimbledon 
unopposed, that hour by hour Margrave's army 
is being swelled by desperate, hungry, workless 
men who flock eagerly to the standard of 
anarchy. 

Society is judiciously preparing for the worst ; 
there has been a run upon the banks of London 
these two days ; horses stand ready harnessed 
in the stables ; jewels have been concealed 
about the portly persons of great ladies ; men- 
servants have been armed with revolvers ; doors 
and windows are stoutly barricaded. At the 
worst, then, those who have horses and carriages 
may contrive to fly from the threatened city 
ere the rebels arrive, whilst there is still hope 
that the brave police may strike terror into the 
hearts of the unwashed. To be prepared for 
flight is obviously wise, but whither to fly hard 
to decide. The railways are sadly out of 
joint, for the southern lines are continually 
blocked by Government goods trains, and 
since the affair at Slough the Great Western 
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track has been torn up by the rebels. In the 
wretched state of the country there is no 
certainty of finding security anywhere ; but 
there is still the hope that the rebels will not 
dare to enter London, and so Society lingers 
behind barred doors, and the shutters are kept 
up throughout the West End. 

In the afternoon of Friday the metropolitan 
police, horse and foot, assemble in Hyde Park. 
The gallant defenders of property are reviewed 
by a distinguished personage, are implored to 
be careful of those unaccustomed rifles, and 
go forth, amid the sneers of assembled rascality, 
to save Society. 

At once anxiety is felt by Londoners lest, in 
the absence of the police, criminals and rioters 
may plunder the shops and houses. With the 
fall of night these terrors increase a thousand- 
fold. Such fears are not groundless, for the 
great criminal class of the metropolis has been 
swelled by thousands of workless men, and the 
wealth of London is still tempting. The in- 
numerable robberies, murders, and other 
crimes committed on the Friday night by 
organised bands of ruffians may be regarded 
as the highest possible testimonial to the police 
of the capital ; but the record of these crimes 
has not been preserved, owing to subsequent 
events. "There was scarcely a street," says 
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Andrew Slang, " in the fashionable quarters of 
the town which was free from the depredations 
of rascality, whilst the tradesmen in all parts of 
London suffered severely. In most cases some 
resistance was offered by the occupants of the 
great West End mansions, the gentry and their 
servants firing upon the robbers from the 
windows. But, among many others, the house 

of Lord S , in Grosvenor Square, was forced 

and gutted by a band of roughs, the success of 
the robbers being due to the cowardice of the 
men-servants. Not content with the plunder 
secured, the robbers carried off the poor old 
nobleman's most cherished treasure, his beauti- 
ful young daughter. Lady Helen S , with 

the intention, perhaps, of extorting a ransom. 
But the poor lady was never traced, and God 
knows what may have been her fate at the 
hands of these ruthless villains." 

Night gives place to dawn at last, and police- 
less London gazes with haggard eyes upon the 
footprints of anarchy. 'Tis but a foretaste of 
the horrors impending, yet can one fancy how 
trembling women clasp daughters to their 
breasts, praying Heaven for the preservation of 
life and honour. One can fancy too with what 
anxiety a panic-stricken Society awaits news of 
the battle between rebels and police. A strange 
feature of the troubled times is the sudden 
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disregard for human life displayed by respectable 
merchants and others who would formerly have 
shuddered at the thought of killing the most 
pestilent cab-runner. Some of the most 
peaceable of men made shift to defend their 
property from the jail-birds of the slums, and 
although, as Mr. Slang records, hundreds of 
houses were forced, yet the pavements of the 
West End were stained with blood and many a 
corpse lay unheeded in the gutters. 

Day breaks, and, gorged with plunder, the 
scum of the great city retreats to its foul lairs, 
leaving the dead to taint the air and strike 
terror to the hearts of trembling women. 
There they lie, neglected even in death, and 
outcast dogs worry the bruised limbs until 
driven off by pistol shots from the houses. No 
County Council carts come round to collect the 
dead ; no newspapers are delivered ; no milk- 
man makes dawn hideous with his nasal shriek. 
The shutters remain closed ; cabs, omnibuses, 
tradesmens' carts have ceased to traverse the 
streets ; all business is suspended. Haggard, 
anxious faces peer from the upper windows, 
and at length it is perceived that the rioters 
have retreated to their dens, that men may 
issue forth cautiously to learn the news. But 
reliable news is not to be had for money. 
Even the newspaper offices have, for once, 
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suspended work ; business of every sort is 
paralysed, and will not be resumed for many, 
many days. Yet it is imperative that news be 
obtained, and that quickly, for now every man 
of substance has based his plans upon the 
triumph of the police. Have they routed the 
rebels, or has property played its last card and 
lost ? A vital question this for Society, for if 
the police fail there is nothing left but flight. 

Gallant police ! Never until now has Society 
done full justice to her stalwart guardians of 
the peace. The prayers of property ascend to 
heaven on your behalf ; the ears of beauty are 
strained to catch the first whisper of your 
doughty deeds. 
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CHAPTER XVII 

TO WESTMINSTER 

Over Wimbledon Common the July sun rose 
gloriously in his golden splendour, warming 
the blood of thirty thousand rebels who had 
spent the night beneath the trees and bushes. 
Some, indeed, had been housed luxuriously in 
the deserted mansions overlooking the common, 
but the majority obeyed the order and camped 
in the open. 

Margrave was in no haste to begin his miarch 
upon Westminster. That the advance should 
be made that day was decided, but for some 
hours after sunrise the rebel leader awaited 
news of the movements of the police, and it 
was not until eight o'clock that his scouts 
brought him definite intelligence. The route 
to be taken by the rebel army was through 
Wandsworth, Battersea and Vauxhall. The 
leaders were assured that the men of these 
poor, densely populated parishes would join 
the rebellion ; indeed, promises of support had 
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reached Mr. Scalds from these districts. Thus 
Margrave had good reasons for selecting the 
road to Vauxhall, for keeping to the southern 
side of the river ; but he could not afford to 
disregard the tactics of the police. He feared 
that a series of street fights would offer an 
advantage to the well-disciplined forces of the 
Government ; he was keenly alive to the 
possible consequences of the slightest reverse. 
Londoners of the lower class had so long 
dreaded the police that Margrave did not 
underrate the moral effect likely to be produced 
by the assembly of the whole body. Great 
must have been his satisfaction when he learned 
from his scouts that the police were advancing 
upon Wimbledon, and with the obvious inten- 
tion of attacking him in the open. Against 
regular troops the undisciplined followers of 
Margrave would have had no chance of victory 
in a fight upon Wimbledon Common ; but the 
police, although formidable in narrow streets, 
were regarded by Margrave as being far less so 
in the open by reason of their inexperience in 
the use of arms and lack of cohesion. He at 
once resolved to await the attack, and set about 
disposing his men to the best advantage. He 
did not allow his military instincts to blind him 
to the shortcomings of the armed mob which 
he commanded, nor does he appear to have 
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underrated the risks of defeat. The police, he 
judged, would attack in two divisions, one of 
which would advance by the main road from 
Putney, and the second up the West Hill from 
Wandsworth. To have checked the advance 
by commanding the cross-roads and by pouring 
a heavy fire upon the columns would, pre- 
sumably, have been the tactics adopted in 
ordinary warfare : but Margrave saw that to 
beat off the enemy would expose his followers 
to the danger of subsequent attacks during the 
march to Westminster, and he aimed at nothing 
less than the annihilation of the police. To 
this end he daringly resolved to tempt the enemy 
to advance towards the centre of the Common. 
Here he drew up a portion of his men, whilst 
the greater number was so disposed under 
cover as to be likely to evade immediate detec- 
tion. He prepared, in short, a sort of semi- 
circular trap for the police. 

It is easy to be wise after the event, and 
some military writers of the day contended that 
the Commissioner of Police should not have 
risked an attack in the open. These critics 
ignore the weighty considerations which clearly 
influenced the unfortunate Commissioner. Sir 
Edmund Brayfield had assembled three-fourths 
of the whole police force of the capital, and had 
left behind for the protection of all the wealth 
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of London scarcely more than three thousand 
constables. This residue, as we have seen, was 
totally inadequate for the suppression of riot 
and robbery, and of the perils to which Society 
was exposed during his absence the Commis- 
sioner must have been fully aware. We may 
fairly conclude, therefore, that Sir E. Brayfield 
felt the necessity of dispersing the rebels by a 
bold attack, and of returning to protect 
property in London before the masses should 
rise in his rear and anarchy become general. 
Of this there was very real peril, and the 
danger might have been increased had the 
Commissioner adopted defensive tactics. It 
should be considered, too, that Sir E. Brayfield 
had no precise information as to the strength 
of Margrave's force, whilst he can scarcely have 
known that the rebels were as well armed as 
they proved to be. Of his own force of twelve 
thousand police scarcely one-third had been 
supplied with rifles. All carried revolvers, but 
the police officers had no experience in the 
suppression of organised riot. Is it so sur- 
prising that Sir E. Brayfield should have 
anticipated an easy victory ? 

I shall not attempt the unpalatable task of 
describing the Wimbledon massacre, for even 
at this distance of time it is difficult to recall 
the bloodthirsty cruelty of the rebels without 
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horror. After making all due allowance for the 
deserved unpopularity of the London police, 
even remembering that the rebels fought with 
halters round their necks, one is forced to admit 
that the massacre has left an indelible stain upon 
the character of the British rough. Apologists, 
posing as exponents of revolutionary etiquette, 
have sought to justify the ruthless butchery by 
recalling such black incidents of the French 
Revolution as the massacre of the Swiss Guard. 
The parallel is sufficiently accurate, for the 
London police were the hirelings of property 
and are known to have been most brutal to the 
lower classes ; but one cannot forget that a whole 
century had elapsed since the French masses 
rose in revolt against far greater tyranny than 
had ever, at any period, been experienced by 
the workers of England. In justice to Robert 
Margrave and his officers it should be admitted 
that they were powerless to check the butchery 
following the defeat and flight of those hapless 
police. Whether Margrave was justified in re- 
taining the leadership of his savage army after 
he had been an eye-witness to that scene of 
horror, is a question which will doubtless con- 
tinue to excite as much historical wrangling 
as the morality of Lord Nelson or the political 
genius of Mr. Gladstone. 

There is, at least, nothing to be gained by 
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quoting descriptions of the Wimbledon mas- 
sacre, and it must suffice here to record the 
detestable fact that upwards of six thousand 
policemen were butchered.* From the evidence 
of various witnesses it appears that scarcely 
more than one-third of these men were killed 
in the fight, and that most of them were hacked 
to death after the result of the contest was no 
longer doubtful and the police in full flight 
from the Common. More than eight hundred 
corpses, for example, were found in Roehampton 
Lane and the adjoining fields, a sufficiently 
convincing proof of the ferocity of the victors. 

• 

By noon, on July i, the London police force 
had ceased to exist ; the last bulwark of Capital 
was shattered ; Society and the sacred rights of 
property were no longer protected by so much 
as a single truncheon. 

Soon the lamentable news reached suburban 
Putney, trickled thence through shabby-genteel 
Fulham, flew on with the speed of ill-tidings 
till it spread like the breath of pestilence over 
the West End. Society, trembling behind its 
shutters, heard the still distant tramp of " the 
wild mob's million feet," and prepared for 
flight. Fortunate they who, in this dread hour 
of universal panic, still command the willing 
service of hired menials; much to be envied 

* Professor Ducky. 
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are those whose coachmen respond to the 
hysterical cry for the carriage ! The carriage, 
alas ! was not, in all cases to be found ; in 
too many instances frightened drivers and 
powdered flunkeys were hasteping to be rid of 
the paraphernalia of flunkeydom, lest violence 
be done to their pampered persons by ragged 
rioters ; stables too, had been forced during 
the night, horses stolen, and on this day of 
peril even a half-starved cab-horse could scarce 
be bought for a thousand pounds.* 

As the day advanced and the news of the 
defeat was confirmed, the panic affected many 
persons in humble circumstances who had little 
left to lose but life itself. Horrible accounts 
of the Wimbledon butchery circulated amongst 
the ruined tradesmen, terrified the wives and 
daughters of inoffensive householders in the 
suburbs. Whole families mounted bicycles 
and fled, leaving houses empty, unguarded ; 
others, less fortunate, were robbed of their 
machines and had to escape on foot. Gentle- 
folks of moderate means, occupying flats in 

* ** Mr. Silas Wiggins, a man of enormous wealth 
and a resident in Park Lane, is said to have vainly bid 
a thousand pounds for a sorry nag owned by his 
butcher. The butcher, it appears, escaped from 
London.*' — ** London during the War,*' by Andrew 
Slang. 
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Chelsea, Kensington, and other semi-fashion- 
able quarters of the town, attempted, in some 
instances, to barricade their lofty dwellings and 
prepare for a siege. For thousands, indeed, 
flight was hopeless and was not attempted ; 
the panic chiefly affected those rich and titled 
persons who had more at stake than the poor 
gentry, whilst the bulk of the tradesmen clung 
in desperation to their shops, facing the 
violence of the mob in preference to the 
certainty of utter ruin. 

Even at this desperate crisis. Respectability 
might have restrained the advancing tide of 
anarchy had there been any cohesion between 
the upper and middle classes of society, or 
even if a few seasoned regiments had been 
available to hold the bridges over the Thames. 
But there were no such troops, nor any hope 
of resisting the mob. Society — using the term 
in the broader sense — had been based upon a 
rotten edifice of money-bags, it had too long 
been content to hire troops and police to 
enforce its selfish laws upon the workers. The 
troops had been sent abroad, the police were 
routed and dispersed. The luxury of an 
effete civilisation had emasculated the moneyed 
classes and left them defenceless against the 
thews and sinews of sturdy Labour. 
Whilst panic reigned in the capital. Margrave's 
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ever-increasing horde of followers rolled on 
towards Westminster. In dull Wandsworth 
and semi-genteel Clapham, the rioters found 
the shutters closed and paused only to break 
the windows of the retired tradesmen and city 
men who dwelt smugly in the villas over- 
looking the main road. From the back streets 
and squalid alleys the rebels were reinforced 
continually as they surged on past Clapham 
Junction, past Battersea, into the purlieus of 
Vauxhall. Thousands of ragged, desperate 
rufl&ans, of tattered, wild-eyed women, of 
youths venting foul jests and oaths, flocked 
to the scarlet banner of Liberty, swelled the 
long crawling column as it swept through the 
southern slums of the city. Like one of those 
patent dirt collectors used in the streets by 
night, the rebel columns swept onward, leaving 
in their track a thinner layer of slime. The 
windows of the slums were black with frowsy 
heads. Hoarse yells welcomed the forces of 
anarchy, and were borne by the wind to the 
ears of Respectability on the north side of the 
river. Shawls, petticoats, rags of dingy hue 
were waved by grimy hands ; in . the mad 
delirium of drunken frenzy some poor wretches 
leapt from upper windows and dashed out 
their useless lives upon the paving stones 
beneath. The carnival of licence was begin- 
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ning; every hungry outcast of the slums 
seemed inflated with the new-born spirit of 
power, intoxicated with the lust of plunder. 
Thus the mob rolled on towards Westminster, 
towards the wine-cellars of Mayfair, the shops 
of the West End, towards the city of gold, of 
food, of strong drink. At the head of all rode 
Margrave and Mr. Scalds, greeted with fresh 
outbursts in every street ; at the head they 
rode, but no longer in command, for all 
government, law, order, and spirit of obedience 
had as completely vanished as though civilisa- 
tion, by some sudden freak of nature, had 
rolled backwards into chaos. 

In that great surging mob of yelling devils 
there may have been hundreds of patient asses 
of both sexes who felt no hostility to the rich, 
who demanded nothing but the pitiful right to 
labour and to eat. Christianity and custom 
had deadened in these poor fools the natural 
craving for leisure, for ease, comfort, for all 
that renders life tolerable to the man with the 
cheque-book. But in the majority of these 
wretched toilers of the slums the collapse of 
authority, the rout of the hated police, had 
given birth to a wild, unreasoning craving for 
licence and Excess ; such a craving as no man, 
no body of men could appease until the mob 
had drunk its fill of riot, robbery, and coarse 
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debauch. "Work or food" was the stern 
battle-cry that roused the men of Braiding, and 
made revolution possible. Upon the heads 
of those who goaded starving workers to 
rebellion let us cast the blame for all that 
followed. 

On rolled the mob towards its Eldorado of 
drink and plunder, gathering as it rolled new 
particles of rascality, recruiting in every squalid 
street fresh battalions from the hungry slums. 
Through Battersea, Vauxhall, Lambeth, on, on, 
crossing the undefended bridges, pouring at 
length into Westminster, and filling every inch 
of space around the Houses of Parliament. 
Here, as the sun began to sink behind the 
housetops, whilst some hours of daylight still 
remained to speed the flight of Capital, the 
forces of anarchy, as by common impulse, 
halted awhile to witness the first scene in the 
drama of revolution. What did these excited 
thousands expect to witness ? They did not 
know, but felt, in some vague fashion, that 
revolution would be incomplete until the 
House of Commons had been occupied, some 
rudimentary form of government set up in the 
place of that Government which had ceased to 
be. Such, at least, may have been the hope of 
the more reputable persons concerned in the 
rebellion ; for we cannot lightly assume that 
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those men who had risked their lives in the 
cause of justice and freedom wished to sub- 
stitute anarchy for government. Thus they 
waited ; expectant, curious, uncertain, perhaps 
vaguely conscious that the edifice of govern- 
ment, now crumbled in the dust, could not 
easily be reconstructed. 

Great shouts of enthusiasm greeted Mar- 
grave and Mr. Scalds as the two leaders rode 
into Palace Yard, making slow progress 
through the dense mob. For the moment, 
perhaps, the popularity of the military leader 
eclipsed that of the better-known orator, for 
men to whom the very name of Margrave had 
been unknown a week previously, hailed with 
shouts and tears the appearance of the rebel 
general. Resisting the demand for speeches, 
acknowledging, each in his own manner, the 
plaudits of the mob, they reached at length the 
main entrance to the House of Commons, and 
entered the building. Where now are those 
six hundred babblers who denied the people 
food? They have gone, and shall return no 
more to prate of the rights of property. All 
gone, save eccentric Mr. Lampooner and some 
half a dozen representatives of labour. These 
remain ; the rest have fled incontinently along 
with the panic-stricken capitalists, aristocrats, 
and the rest with whose interests their own 
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was as one. The Speaker's chair stands empty, 
the red benches of eloquence forsaken ; the very 
mace, 'tis said, has rolled neglected to the floor. 

"Gentlemen of the revolution, welcome to 
Parliament," cried Mr. Lampooner. " A humble 
exponent of the principles of liberty has the 
honour to greet you, and places his unworthy 
neck at your disposal." In these, or some 
such words, Mr. Lampooner received the 
leaders, and tendered his services to the people. 
It is said further that the staunch old Radical 
entreated Margrave to exert his influence to 
quell the rising spirit of anarchy, urged him to in- 
timidate the ruflians who would otherwise bring 
discredit upon the revolutionary movement. 

"Sir," Margrave is supposed to have made 
answer, " Sir, the men of your class and mine 
have sown the wind ; let them reap the whirl- 
wind." 

There is, however, no certainty that these 
words were uttered, for no authentic account 
of the odd scene in the House of Commons 
ha§ been preserved. History is grimly silent. 
She does not speak of those dreadful days 
immediately following the Wimbledon mas- 
sacre. It is evident, however, that in these 
early days of the revolution Margrave could 
not have grappled with the wild elements 
which he had let loose. 
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CHAPTER XVIII 
ANARCHY 

The sun sinks below the houses and sets in a 
blush of crimson shame upon the high revels 
of anarchy. Crimson and gold he stains the 
western sky, casting a red glow upon Wimbledon 
Common and the rigid, upturned faces of the 
massacred police. In London, twilight deepens 
into night ; darkness cloaks horrid scenes of 
rapine and of violence. 

To-night, at least, there is no Government, 
no Parliament, no police. Each man has 
become a law unto himself, and the Have Nots 
prey unrestrained upon the goods of the 
defenceless, emasculated owners of property. 
To-night it has become better for a Londoner 
to own a sword or pistol, and have courage to 
use it, than to possess gold, for to-night nothing 
can be bought ; no, not even protection. With 
the fading of twilight the carnival of muscle 
begins : King Anarchy assumes the purple 
robe of government and holds high revel. Ill 
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fares it to-night with those foolish house- 
holders who put their trust in stout shutters 
and the moderation of a London rabble. 
To-night the mob has erased moderation from 
its limited vocabulary ; to-night, at least, men 
who have known hunger, cold, the thousand 
miseries of squalid poverty, shall snatch one 
taste of pitiful excess from the brimming cup 
of fortune. There is no time to enjoy aught 
but strong drink and the lust of plunder. They 
know that order must too soon evolve from 
disorder, that the reign of anarchy is brief. 
Roll on, wretched children of squalor ; burn, 
plunder, and destroy, for the time is short and 
your hunger insatiable. 

See ! in plutocratic Park Lane, the home of 
upstart vulgarians, Silas Wiggins, millionaire, 
who has failed to purchase horses, has impressed 
into the service of his money-bags a score or 
so of stout police. In his spacious cellars, it is 
whispered, the successful speculator has stored 
such a treasure as even he can ill afford to 
abandon. Fain would he have taken his 
money-bags to America, but rebellion has 
spread too fast for his plans and thus, for one 
reason or another, ill-fated Silas remains behind 
his iron shutters. It would be well for him 
now had he devoted some little fraction of his 
wealth to lightening the burdens of the poor. 
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Maybe he has subscribed to a royal hospital 
fund or ducal bazaar, and has had these 
charities published in the papers ; and how 
can a millionaire do more ? There should be 
rich pickings in Park Lane, though the cursed 
capitalists have fled. There may be plunder 
left behind, and, at least, there should be wine 
and brandy in the cellars wherewith a sweating 
rioter may quench his thirst. 

A section of the mob remembers Park Lane 
and wends thither, shouting lustily. Doors are 
forced, the street is strewn with the forsaken 
trappings of luxury. On the whole, the rioters 
are content — especially with the champagne, 
till at length, oh most astonishing circum- 
stance ! the revellers reach the Wiggins' mansion 
and find armed police stationed at the upper 
windows, aye, and with guns levelled. A shrill 
voice, owned, indeed, by the rich man himself, 
bids them begone. They try the door but it 
will not yield ; and then, oh most foolish 
Wiggins 1 the police are ordered to fire and 
scatter the rascals. A few, indeed, are scattered 
effectually, but the revellers are in fierce mood, 
and eventually the doors are broken in. The 
police contest the staircases, but the house has 
been built not for defence, but for pleasure, 
and soon they are surrounded and hacked to 
death. Silas Wiggins, meanwhile, has hidden 
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himself among his money-bags in the cellars. 
The revellers argue that he cannot have escaped 
and make search for him diligently. They 
find him at last, tie his hands behind his back, 
and find much grim pleasure in debating the 
manner of his death. Some are for shooting, 
others for ordinary hanging, whilst one wag 
would have fed him from a bag of sovereigns. 
Finally, he is ordered to jump from the top 
storey window and, encouraged by the sharp 
thrust of bloody knives, poor Wiggins makes 
the leap and terminates his brilliant financial 
career upon his own railings below. 

Let us glance at one more incident illustrating 
the mad spirit of the rioters, and then draw the 
veil over this awful night of tumult and blood- 
shed. Towards morning a small body of 
revolutionaries, mad with drink and bloodshed, 
but sleepless in pursuit of plunder, conceive 
that jewels, gold plate, and other paraphernalia 
of royal state may be found in Buckingham 
Palace. These hasten to the Palace, burst 
open the tall gates, batter down the doors, 
and hurry, unopposed, through the gloomy 
building. The royal flunkeys have decamped, 
taking with them the plate ; nothing remains 
that seems valuable to the disappointed rioters. 
The pictures they care not for, and slash and 
destroy as they hurry from room to room. 
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They hoped, perhaps, to discover Crown 
jewels and priceless treasures, but 'tis, in truth, 
a most dingy, forlorn, deserted royal abode, 
scarce ever used by her Majesty, The very 
furniture is now enveloped in dreary, brown 
holland covers. Disappointing, indeed, to these 
enterprising pioneers who have already sacked 
many a rich West End mansion, who feel that 
they are losing time and have been cheated of 
their due. Even the wine cellars are poorly 
stored, and disgust is not to be appeased by 
the slashing of royal portraits or the shivering 
of tall mirrors with pistol balls. The thought 
strikes some burly ruffian, some student, per- 
haps, of Socialist newspapers, that it would be 
well to make a bonfire of this royal domain as a 
sort of public protest against the principles of 
Government. The idea commends itself to 
others, and soon, in a score of likely places, 
the woodwork of the Palace is ignited. Bed- 
hangings and tapestries blaze merrily, costly 
furniture is heaped upon the flames, and it is 
time for good republicans to be gone. Pursued 
by the fire and smoke of their own creation, 
they rush forth into the courtyard to dance 
and yell and revel in the glare of the burning 
pile. But some do not escape. Muddled with 
drink or blinded by the smoke, a few perish 
fearfully in the leaping flames. 
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